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Preface 



It seems appropriate as we. approach a new decade In education and 
in foreign language teaching to pause for a moment to consider "For- 
eign Language Instruction in the 1980s; Alternatives, Basics, and 
Competen©ies." 

What are the alternatives in foreign language teaching? Options 
for choice are many and varied. There are intensive, language pro- 
grams, specialized language courses for business and journalism, bi- ' 
lingual education programs, career education programs, courses' . on 
exploring languages, and those which combine foreign languages with 
other academic disciplines. Materials and methods are highly varied. 
Methodology includes a counseling-learning method, a learning styles 
approach, methods of personalizing and individualizing instruction, 
the suggestive-accelerative learning and teaching method, various psy- 
chological approaches to teaching, computer-assisted learning, and 
travel-study programs. We have developed foreign language programs 
for preschoolers, elementary school children, junior and high school 
pupils, the gifted, college students, and adults. Teaching and learni|ig 
aids include audiovisual materials, basic texts, games, cultutal mate- 
rials of all types, music, puzzles, skits, and pronunciation aids. 

What are the basics in foreign language instruction? This question 
is raised by the current back-to-basics movement in education. How do 
foreign languages fit into programs that emphasize narrowly defined 
"basics"? What are basic courses? NMiat-are basic course materials? 
How does foreign language instruction cope with an increased empha- 
sis on basic skills and competency, and at the same time attract suffi- 
cient students to be economically feasible? Many foreign language 
educators hope that the rJscently appointed Presidential Commission 
on Foreign Language and International Studies will restate and pub- 
licize the importance of foAign language study in America today. 

What are the necessaX competencies in foreign language teach- 
ing and learning? Thirty-e%lit states havt^ already adopted some form 
of competency tests. Is communicative competence in the target lan- 
guage the goal of foreign language instruction? Arc the skill areas of 



listeniilg,..s^aking, reading, imd writing tlie basic 'competencies to 
foreign languages? How' is compctency-lDascd learning applicable to 
foreign languages? • 

As foreign language instruction moves into the next decacTe, the 
profession must find answers to these questions. This volume and the 
conference program it represents are dedicated to approaching an- 
swers to some of these questions. The alternatives have been des'eloped 
in^:erms o\ programs, courses, nTctjiods, materials, and audiences. The 
challenge of the 1980s is to use the available alternatives to provide 
basic, as well, as interesting and stimulating, foreign language instruc- 
tion that will produce students who possess the competencies in for* 
elgft languages Which they need to be productive, informed, and crea- 
tive citizens. 

s 

Dianne Schobel * 
, 1979 Program Chairperson 
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David P. Benseler 
Ohio State University 



^no one's great surprise, clic^fiinaries commonly define the adjective' 
"basic" as "funclumcntiil" or "essential." All fliree terms are relatively 
clear.. Not so.Miowever, the corresponding noihinal form found in die 
phrase "ba&'k-to-basics," which is at once ambiguous and contains so 
inherently Romantic element-ti .yearning- for the beauty of supposed 
simplicity and, by implication; a rejection of -current reality andean 
advocacy of a new one in its st ead. 

Nearly everyone has sonic sort (\f notion about the meaning of 4iie 
phrase. Indeed, depending oiily on the pcrspecti\ e of the person con- 
templating it, "back-to-basics" seems to' lia\ e as many definitions -as 
it cbes prop'onent.s. In the raiiid of the average taxpayer, for ej?^imple, 
it dSubtldss calls forth a desire for fewer subjects to jie taught and for 
cori-espondingl)' reduced amoinits of tax dollars -to be pumped into 'an 
eductttional structure that liasjoecome terril.jR; complex and very nearly 
incomprehensible. ITaditioual educators, reflecting the perceiN-ed pub- 
lic demand, regard the "term as a trumpet call for the simplification of 
the curi'iculumr renewed stress on. the s()-called three IJs, and elim- 
ination of t:he frills, or nonessentials, from .the educational process. 
An cnvirongientalist would interpret "baek-to-basics" as emphasiising 
Americans' need to appreciate and stop destro> iiig the beauty of the 
natural world so that ft i.s av ailable f(jf4'uture generations as it wasior 
tlwseVho preceded us on tlv pkuiM. 

One feels rea.s(niably safe ii^ asserting that the pedagogical and 
curricular implications of the "haek-to-basies" mo\ ement are not yet 
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clear to foreign language educators* Some see (and not witl^out ^st^^ 
flcation) in the tei'ni'ftn inherent danger that the profession will nieta^ 
morphose into some 'type of raging^^word-spitting demon which will 
attempt unthinkingly to teach the students of tomorrow witli'tKe 
metliods and thc^ cuiiiculum o£yesterday-7and fall thereby ever deeper 

*'ln:IK) the abyss of the forgotten relics of the educational protfess*^ " 

Oth(^'s regard '*back-to-basics" as an opportunity to move away 
from the innovative (and, at times, somewhat suspect) approaches to 
teaching fofeigri langiinges whidi have d^iiinated our publications 
and professional mee^tings since the iDeginning of the Great Decline of 
the 'past detade, Stated differently, t]iese ?8ucatovs s*ee a chat%c^to 

. shift the focus of* foreign U\nguage teaching methotls. from the'* par* 
iphery of .the. discipline back to the Ki>niftnistid nature of the subject 
matteAtselft^ As SchuJz (1978, p: 648) points dit; we have "Individ- 
uallzedjhiunanized, personalized^'mediaitecl, pixfmvninied, team-taught, ' 
groupecL *interdisciplinized/ clainfied values, 'fp4ftei*ed creativity, devel- 
oped mim^courses, and discussed old and new methodologies ad in- 

No matter how/the various segments of the profession interpret 
^he term, nearly all regard "back-to-bajics'* as a major opportunity to 

.restore the study 'of foreign languages to u central position in the cur- 
riculum/^of schools and unixefsities. Invariabl)', the Knoi;e insightful 
among us refer to a mo\*e /oni)^/Tr/-to-basics, and-hope "tliat the pro- 
fession will unify to meet the back-to-hasics thrust with a strong, re- 
organized, relevant program, "feased not on what has gone past, but on 
\Vhat will answer future needs of the students who today are in school"^ 
The essays presented in Teaching the Basics in the Foreign Lan% 
giiage Ckissrooni: Options and Strategies are a representative sampling 
of papCiS and workshops given at the ]i)79 Central States Conference. 
Linlceil by the conference theme itself, "Foreign Language Instruction 
Ih the 1980s: Alternatives, Basics, Competencies," all address in swie^ 
manner the "basics" as perceived by the editors of this book; namely, 
selected fundamental aspects of teaching and learning foreign lan- 
guages today. While by no means a definition, this concept includes 

• options and strategies pertaining to* curriculum, teaching mAhods, 
learning styles, the profession itself, and a search foi' significant mean- 
ing ip what we do, 



Frank Grittn'cr ui'gucs convincing))' in tlie -first cliajitev that oirf 
present curriculum and methods do not ccintribiTlCi^ to the vvQU-bfffn^ 
of those students "\vho will speud most. of their lives in the next cen- 
tury," He. contends that tlio meani.ng of. basics will be found to "itn'; 
provccl literacy in all the vel'biil skills,' impros ed uriderstahdiiig of the 
scieliccs, arty, mathematics, and social studie^rcas. .-. 

\' The cpmbinatiifn of imagimitioii. energy, and a teacher'.^ deske . 
for students ti; e;)mpi;ehend provide-s \\ clear key to imjmrting foreign 
'iangu'a^e skills in Jea^i Hughes' classroom. Ilcr htmiorous^ contribution^. 
■ describes a simulated experience designed to motivate students to 
master feisic elements t?f vocabulary, structure,, pronunciation, and, 
gramr\iar. ^ . 

\ Motivational factors ai'e al.sVat Ihe cwre of the chapters liyTamela 
\j\'ers^^md Kay U.ilerr. The former presents concrete ♦evidence^ that, 
\veH-tiiQight elementary classes will do much to end the attritlori rate * 
so often hmiente'd .by' foreign la.nguage teacherj;; the latter provl4es 
. insights into a totally positise apprcwch to tefft-hing j;esf)ecially) vo- 
cabulary, one which reportedl)' enables students to master alid retain 
vast quantities of new words within a bri^j^M'Vjod of time. 

Both time and motivation play major roles in W. Lee Naln-gftng's 
essay. He favors utilizing intensive courses to impart a fimdamental 
knowledge of a foreign language to beginning stiidents-and.advocates 
the effective use of screening proceclinvs to discourage those vvho'are 
percd\;c'l to have a low aptitude for language learning! 

In Chaptcre, Laura Brimm, Diane Bueher, Bejiee Chi, and' KatliV 
Strong describe a strategy for providing Hasie foreign language in- 
.slfuction to exceptional students. Their coin-si' seeks to "develop speak- 
ing. reading, and writing .skills in those students oftiMi ignored by the 
educatituial process. * 
' • Expansion of the horizons of n)reign Iaiigiiag(> teachefs and their 
colleagues in other disciplincs*cuul of tlie natin'e of the einTiculum it-^ 
self is at the heart of the chapter b\ (Jale Cronse, Krin C;abbard, Leanne 
\\"ierenga^ and 1). L. Sehrader. They indicate logical eonnections and 
groimd-xifpr integration of foreign langnag(> studies with business, mu- 
' sic, film, and interdisciplinary learning in general.., 

Anne Xerenz reminds us lljut foreign language teachers" .should 
not wi^nder too innch wh\ many of' their students do not master a 



'basic slcrtl; that y cminot' sfpc'ak the tttrget language. A possible ground, 
Nerenz asserts, lies in tlKvrc.su.lts'advai>ccd by her. research: to the 
detrlinent (5f the studtnU8,'"teuchci'5> thcmsolvcs tond to spend too mach 
class time'talkitig, lAnd in Englhh at that! In her own words, "tpachers 
t . , spend n\()re"time practicing [fundamental language skills] tlian do 
students." 

' WhilQ Nereir/ points out that teachers' evidently regard grammar 
as 'the mtJUt'iliiportant aspect of language learning. T. aura Heilemiian 
ibp .laiiients^such an emphasis. Mastery of gramn-iar lc£(ds .to initial 
• success,. s-he notes'", but it does not teach studenjt/to use the language 
stiadied any more than learning fl/;o/(f cooking i7iakes one a master chef. 
. Both >I/J,ane Grec^newald and Alice Omaggio are concerned with 
• enhancing the dcN^lopm^nt V)f sti«lcnts' reading skills jn the target 
language^ While (ireenewald argues tliat reading must be taught ac- 
tively hi the foreign language clasiiroom, Omaggio reports results bfi 
her rcseardi OJI tlie impact of visuals on comprehension. . 
i 'The final chapter of the book stresses, appropriately enough, the 
■ values of writtwi translation ftir intcrnu'diatc students. The authors, 
Frit7. K-fnitg a^^d^\■ile Vernon, report on a coiirse developed at the Uni- 
versiiv of Northern Iowa. In the process they note that |)ractice in 
\yi;ifreii translation reyifwrces the reading .skill and proN'icles training 
in sensjtix ity. st\ le. mc a^iing! and recognizing aspects- c^f the target 
\ . culture which might otherwise be os erlooked. 

"The thrust of^educatiou," June J'hlllip.s wrote reeentlv, "mn.st1ook 
'tQ the future, and . . . recogni/e se.cond language ac([uisiti()n as a bridge 
to indiN'idual growth and intcM'ualional eooperaticm."', In their own 
wav, all essavs eontained' in this book are dedicated to the acceptance 
. andimplcmentation of preeisely tho.se points. 
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' The teiTO "futurism" as I -use it here relates to attempts within educa- 
tion to estahJish a new discipline-a new way of coping with acceler- 
aling change and* with the-^-called "Icnowledge explosion." My intent 
is to use certain aspects of the futurist movement as a framework for 
examining some of thcproblems facing the language teaching pro- 
fession and to suggest wttys of -applying futurist thinkirjg to flie even- 
tual solutioi) of^^ise proWems. In this chapter 1 hope to shed some 
\ light on: (1) what futiuism is; (2) what its applications are to the 
. . development of foreign language curricula; and (3) some ways in 
which this relateslo basic education in America. ^ ^, 

Obviouslv, a topic thi.s bioud nece.s.sitatcs omissions and over- 
simplifications. So, I hope the reader will bear with me on the items 
I have chosen to highlight. 

Let me begin the definition of futurism with the suggestion that 
some form ot future view is nece.s.saiA- in any modern civilization; as 
Nietzsche said, "the future lu\ s clown the law today." ^Vhere alucntion 
is concerned;-' the collective, futuristic pereeptirtus of the people within 
!^ a cultu'i-e tend to .shupe the direction of ecjlucation for young people. 
^ Thus, for examp*, the belief in uni\ c'rsal literacy is written into the 
educational laws of all the fifty states. Yet, if we push back tlie cen- 
^ turies we find that the Em-opeun anc(>stors of todays literacy advo- 
cates had a vastly diflerent image of futvn-e cdueatiijual needs. Literacy 
sj was seen as irrelevant future mental eciuipment to all but a fc w scribes, 
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2 Teaching the Basics in the Fu'-eign Language Classrootn 

upper echelon priests, and certam selected members of the nobility. 
^ In fact, even subliterate apprenticeship training was lacking for most 
people. 

As conditions changed in society, however, a different perception 
of the future emerged. And society's future vfcw of cliildren was grad- 
ually transformed from the idea that only a few would have the prii)- 
ilege to read into a new reality that slated that all children had not 
only the right but also the dutij and rcs-pomihiliUj to read. Through a 
very complex process and for very pragmatic /casoUs, in nation after 
nation, the people who controlled the power structure saw to it tliat 
reading and other "basic" subjects ^vere mandated by law. Since World 
War 11, most of the developed nations of the world ha\ e added a for- 
eign* language tn their list of mauds ;ed subjects. Tint is, the future 
perception for childrcm in those countries is that they will grow to . 
adulthood with some knowledge of a language other than the mother 
tongue, Unfortunatel)', as we all know, that is not the situation in the 
United States, Also unfortunate is the past inability of the foreign 
language profession to deal efleetively with the problem. 

That brinf"- us to an extremely important concept with regard to 
how we view tlie futuie. There is, I am afraid, a strong current of de- 
featism in the profession. This is related to the question of what fu- 
turism is'jtnd what it is not. For one thing, it is not prophecy. The bfi-^ 
lief in prophecy implies that every small detail of the future is pre- 
ordained, ilie prophet is one who somehow has access [q information 
in advance of the c\ cnt. Another kind of prophet is the pseudohistprian 
who sees histor\' as necessarih- repeating itself. Such reasoning, for 
example, is reflected in the ide-a that since foreign languages have had 
up-and-down cycles in the past, one assumes that the c\ cles will repeat 
themselves inexorably into the future, A tliird vie'w holds that the 
future is totally random, mindless, and be\'oud human control. As 
Tliomas Hardy expressed it in a poem: "How arrix es it joy lies slain,/ 
And why unblooms die best hope e\er sown?-/ -Crass Casualty ob- 
structs tile sun and rain/ And dicing time for gladness casts a moan./ 
, . ./These purblind Doomsters had as readil)- strown/Blisse.s about my, 
pilgrimage as pain,'" W'idy any of these \ iews either idiot^'kance,' an 
omnipotent foice, or a recurrent historical c\cle is operating and a 
leadership role thus becomes meaningless. 



' . Futurism and basic education/Gritttier 3' 

In the lute 1950s and in the early 1960s, foreign languages re- 
ceived a number of potential futuristic boosts. First, President Eisen- 
' . howev's National Defense Education Act saw foreign languages as 
necessar)' tools for those future American citi/ens who would be con- 
*' tending with hostile forces across the world. John JCenned/s "new 
frontier" then accepted foreign language learning as a necessary part 
of building a better future world through international leadership ac- 
tivities ( the PiMce Corps ) . The early years of Lyndon Johnson en- 
compassed -all of these and added u futuristic picture of a "great so- 
ciety" which would pull together all the multilinpOlal, multiethnic 
groups in America into one large di\'ersc family. And then came Viet 
Nam. Some of the best minds from our best schools and universities 
were increasingl)- diverted to what was called a "war of attrition"-^ 
which meant body counts as proof of success. And this led to search 
and destrc^y missions in the jungles with teenagers in uniform bringing 
back bags full of se\ ered ears to validate their success; accountability 
with a vengeance. Then we had riots across the country and.in Chicago 
during the Democrat Con\'ention. Those upheax'uls led to the political 
demise of Hubert Humphrey, who narrowls' lost the election of 1968 
to Richard Nixon. After that came Watergate and the ex'entual resig- 
nation of the president. 

Somewhere in that wlmk sequence of e\ents man)' students in 
foreign language elassc.-s at all le\-els stopped responding to the ex- 
hortation to "shut up aud kec-p reciting the dialogues and pattern skills." 
Indeed, in increasing n-.imbers those stuclenls even stopped showing 
up -to hear the exhortation. So, the language profession found iticlf, 
twent\- vear,s after .Sputnik, with iialf as many students, as had been 
enrolled in 1968. At least iu part, this attrition was due to young 
people's loss of a positive future iuiage of thcuiseK cs. As one popular 
song put it: ■"YestM-day is dead and gone. /aud tomorrow's out of sight./ 

VI don't want to be alone./ Help me make it through the night." And 
another \tauza echoed: "1 don"t care whafs right or \vrong,/I dont 
. want to understand./ Let the de\il take touiorrow, /cause tonight I need 
a friend." The basic attitudes here are uihilism, nowism. and anti- 
hitellectualisui. The more often sludeuls iuternali/e and accept afll- 
tudes of this kind, the less possible any serious education becomes, 
■ For, with no positive image of the future, one has uowhere to go. 
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Whtit about, the teachers of such students? According to psycholo* 
gists, a new.malady, similar to what was called "shell shock" in World 
War I and "battle fatigue", in ^^'orld \\'ar II, has set in among many 
American teacherr. It seems that students' behavior begins to affect 
that of teachers. Before long the teacher's theme song is somMlng like 
this: "I don't care what's good or bad,/ 1 don't care what parents say,/ 
let the devil take the basics,/ help me make it through th^day." This 
situation soon becomes a vicious cirtle. For as teachers and other 
people who are operating education diminish their image of the f;iture, 
they communicate^ their attitude to the students, who then tend to 
become even more demoralizecl. And'^sve end up with our own kind 
of pedagogical Viet Nam. The 5am,e dehumanized, technological pro- 
cedures that failed in \'iet Nam provide-^no better results in education. 
To be sure, the accountability measures of educational administrators 
are different. Instead of counting bodies or fragments of bodies, their 
emphasis is upon accountability in terms of those fragmentary meas- 
ures of fossilized performance known as standardized tests. Sometimes 
Xhe results are even ludicrous. One state now has a law which requires 
that, in order to graduate from the twelfth grade, students have to 
prove that the)' can perform at the ninf/i-grade level. What amazes me 
IS the number of people who see nothing wrong with this. The basic 
problem with this kind of popular educational management system is 
that it is oriented to the past behaviors of students rather than toward 
some future ideal. So called "needs assessments" arc often nothing 
more than a tabulation of ill-informed opinion defining somc^mediocre 
standard of past behavior. To wit: "To be considered a twelfth grader . 
you have to prove that yt)u are a ninth grader." The flaw here is that 
it is improper to generate s'aUie judgments from statistical data. 

To illus'trate the point, suppose we took the empirical approach to 
the nutritional needs of children. This might involve taking u random 
sampling of parents and students to determine what they like to eat. 
We might come up with a list of such edibles as cake, cookies, steak, 
strawberries, and so forth. Would anyone be silly enough to call that 
. a "nutritional needs assessment" and to establish a diet accordingly? 
Obviously not, simpl)' because the culinary whims of people expressed 
In any kind of statistical sample are irrele\-ant to the nutritional needs 
of the human body. Hence, in a progifUTi. such as the school lunch ef- 
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fort, we rely on expert opinion with respect to what the human body 
needs and we try to prepare the daily diet accordingly. In the case 
of education, the basic question is: "W'h&t are. the educational needs 
of citizens who will be spending the majority of their lives in tlie 
twenty-first century?" Given the direction of the world toward inter- 
national economic interdependence, it is dilBcult to see how infoiiTted 
educational opinion could omit foreign languages from the basic edu- 
cational diet of future students. 

So, an important element of the futurist movement is not^to ac- 
cept either a backward-oriented or a deterministic view of what is to 
come, but rather to project toward alternative ideal future conditions. 
Over a half-century ago, John Dewey advocated this approach when 
he said, "What the best and wisest parcnts,want for their own children, 
that must be the community want lor all its children." And two hun- 
dred years ago German philo.sopher Immanucl Kant saw the In- - 
herent absurdit) of basing education on current or past 'data. In his 
words: 

. " . children ought to he educated, not for the present, hut for a possibly 
improved condition of man in the fuUM'e; that is, in a manner which Is' 
adapted to tlie idea of luiniai.ity and tlie wliole destiny of man. This ^ 
principle is of great importance* Parents usually educate their children 
mereh' in such" a maimer that, jiovvever hatl the world may he, they may 
adapt themselvc-s to its preseu't conditions. But they ought to give them 
an education so much heltcf than this, that a hcttcr condition of things 
may therchy he hrought ahout in the future.^ 

Clearly, Kant anticipated the futurist concept ^ihat education itself 
must anticipate the future and thereby impros e it. Or, as Joel .Parker 
.said; "We nuist make preleraKly possibU- futures probable." To do .so, 
however, we will first have to os ereome certain professional attitudinal 
problems. According to the futurists, we have long since passed the 
point where minor adaptations of past basic eclucational practices will 
.serve for students who must function in the future. Alvin Toffler points 
out that we are now in the "super-industrial era," an age in which the 
future is rushiug upon ns like a "roaring current of change, a current 
so powerftil todav that it o\erlurns institutions, shifts our values, and 
shrivels our roots.*"' 
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Much of the alienation of students and teaehers relates to thf 
problem of "overchoicc." As one f;iturist expressed it, "there is so much 
that could be taught that it is almost impossible to decide what sliodd 
be taught."'' In fact, one rtf the most common complaints from foreign 
language teachers is that their textbooks are overcrowded vvitli mate- 
rial. In addition, teachers have been asked to deal with the' ethnic 
heritage the bicen'.ennial, the target culture, career education, and to 
personalize, individualize and behavioralize their objectives. In view 
of all this, how does the teacher choose what to add, what to delete, 
what to study in depth, or what to treat__ superficially? llwre are sev- 
eral approaches, which I will deiii w ith shortl)-, to solving this problem. 
First, however, let me say a few words about certain nonhumanistic 
futurists who advocate a technology of human manipulation which 
they frankly refer to as "human engineering." The leading proponent 
of this view i.s, B. F. Skinner who, in Beyond Freedom and Dignity 
(New York: Knopf. 1971), tomes out (latiy in favor of the deliberate 
manipulation of people so that they will meet predetermined behav- 

• ioral specifications. • 

In his bchaviorist Utopian uo\-el, Wahlcn 11, Skinner tfTOims that, 
hi the future, education will Ikinc to "al^audon the technical limitations 
which it has imposed upon itself and step forth into a broader sphere 
of human engineering." ( It is both significant and ominous to me that 
school administrators tend toward this Skinncrian N-iew.) I say it, 
because in his famous l)oo"k, WH4. Cn-orgc Orwell agreed with Skinner's 
viKv of the future thai iueluded a world etMilrolled and manipulated 

• by the process of human engineering. Ilowexc-, unlike Skinner, Orwell 
views the inevitable ouleome of human engiueering as a total dehu- 
mani/ation'of everNone by an amoral, power-hungr)- group of con- 
trolling bureaucrats' ( sNinboli/.ed by "big brother"). And big lw)ther's 
beha\ioral ol)jeetives are strictly enforced 1)\' an all powerful central 
.pixvlj. As one Orwellian controller expressed it. "If you want a picture 

of the future, imagine a boot stamping on a human face-forever." 

' How does all this relate to the teaeliiiig of languages? The an.wer 
has to do with the Orwellian futuristic view in wliieli language is gnc 
«f the chief human belun iors to be liianipulated. In OrwelFs 1984, 
"iNewspeuk" is the ollicial process whereby words' will mean only what 
the controller wishes them to mean at any given time, hi this regard. 
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a Britisli journalist writing in the London Olherver viewed the laQ* 
guage of the \A'utergate hearings as being a giant step in the dlrectioE 
of Orwellian "Newspeak." That journalist coined^ the word %ater* . 
speak" (o refer to t]ie way m which ^^'atergatAeam members were 
willing to depersonalize thenisejves and 1;heir action^. The rhetoric of 
the Watergate hearings was full of mechanical metaphors such as "in* 
put " "output," and "zero defect system." 

Unethical, immoral, and criminal behaviors were also converted 
to euphemistic rhetoric : a /;r//>c became "a payment with increments 
in the form of currenc)"; hurghnj was described as ' "surreptitious 
entry"; an outright lie came out as "my statement is inoperative." The 
British journalist concluded his article by suggesting that "Waterspeak 
seems to indicate how men in power can become conditioned by lan- 
guage to regard themselves as part of a machine in which individual- 
ism is, to borrow a word, inoperative."^ • 

As 1 see it, all of this has a great deal to do with foreign language 
education and its role in the future. The signs of technological dehu- 
manization are everywhere; the evidence is abundant and obvious. 
However, what shoiUd be equally obvious to teachers of humanistic 
subject matter is that second language learning offers one of the strong- 
est walls of resistance against the kinds of linguistic manipulations 
which are described in the dystopian^novels. The study of language- 
a symbolic system which refcr.s to a culture other than one's own- 
is, i believe.' the best way to become attuned to the relationship be* 
twccn .symbol and meaning in the native language, and thus to per- 
cei\ e more clearly than wcnild otherwise be possible the purposes of 
tho.se who use language decepti\ ("ly. Strcmg evidence points to positive 
transfer'from second lai)gu;'.ge learning to many other areas. For ex- 
ample, the e\ idence suggests that .secnwd language learners do better 
in all college' academic areas couiiiared to students with no language 
in their backgrowud, that they are more creative in a wide range of 
areas, that lhc\' are more enrplo\'able in nonlanguage jobs, and that 
they are more precise than their peers in their tise of English. So, we 
can easily relate languages to the recurrent "back-to-basics" movements. 

The term "basics" needs .some clarification here. .Surely, we are 
talking about results in terms of human performance rather than edu- 
cational process or content. No one talks about "back-to-basic farming" 
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with the Intent of going back -td scratching the ground with a stick ani 
throwing In seeds by hand.^ And no one suggests that business should 
eliminate th<? computer and return to tlie handwritten ledgei's of Eb- 
■ eneezer Scrooge, thereby calling for "back-to-basic business," Hope- 
fully, 'lDack-to-basic education" docs not mean doubling or ti'ipltog 
doses of the same kind of reading, writing, and arithmetic exercises 
tliat have been demotivating to pupils in the past. If the term '^basics" 
means anything at all, it miij;t refer to such, things as improved literacy 
in all the verbal skills, improved understanding of the sciences, arts, 
mathematics, and social studies areas and improved ability of .peopls 
to function through mastcn-y of thr- e intellectual abilities thatrlife in 
the future will rccjuire. In short, the outcomes are important irresp^c- 

• tive of the mcthocls or subject matter through which they are achieved. 

• In tliis regard, evidence .strongly suggests that foreign language study 
or bilingual education can contribute markedly to the better function- 
ing of the iiidividual in a society where heavy emphasis lies on effective 
•oral and written communication. In this area, the positive effects of 
foreign language study are unequivocal. 

Even a study conducted by the National A.ssociation of Secondary 
School Principals supports the idea that languages and other academic 
subjects contribute to unproved educationiil achievement. Concerning 
SAT scores, the NASSP study notes: "Considerable cn-idence exists that. 
' SAT examinees from schools with stoady or rising scores take more 
academic courses-in mathematics, foreign languages, English "and 
physical science-than do examinees, in the schools with severe de- 
creases in SAT scores. . . . The 34 schools selected for the study are 
scattered throughout the countr)-, and were in both affluent and blue 
collar communities. They ranged in size from fewer than 700 students 
to more than 2,000.""" This evidence suggests that what is needed to 
Improve the bfislcs is elitism of content with democratization of the 
student body. 

However, I must admit that I feel a bit uneas\- about this kind of 
data as the only justification for the teaching of foreign languages. It's 
true; language study f/ow-help improve English skills. But if we stop 
there, we are-in eiPeet-saying that foreign language study is a kind 
of medicine to treat ailing English departments. That is, we become 
part of p. clinical education model which assumes that jitudents are in 
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some way "sick" and need to be remediated. English improvement 
should be a by-ptt)duct, not a goal; of the foreign language program. 
If we allow it to become a goal, it will inevitably distort the discipline. 
However, the "clinical model has the advantage at least ol assuming 
tliat students are human beings and is, therefore, superiox to the Skin- 
iierian accountability model which 'implies that stucients are some kind 
of inhuman faW material to be processed according to behavioral sped- 
fications, 

All of this raises the question of hew we go about getting a better 
model for educatipn, one that is more nearly like the model for optl:- 
mum human diet wnich I mentioned earlier. In this regard it seen^^ 
clear to me that we must reject the opiiiion-pollster mentaMty simply 
because it is backward oriented. And, just as u;g would take the best 
available body of informed opinion on the dietary needs. (Jf school 
children, so we should also look for the best informed psychological 
opinion fliat directs' us toward optimum human development. In this 
regard, I favor the hunumisiic psychologists such as Abraham Maslow. 
Maslow has identified five types of Jiuman needs.' I have summarized 
them in priority order as follows; 

1. PHYSIOLOGICAL A'JElfiD-includes everything that is re- 
quired just to stay alive (food, clothing, shelter and rest). 

2. NEED FOR'SAFEry-w'hvn iudis iduals have moved beyond 
mere survival needs, they then try to stabilize their envii'on- 
ment, to make it secure for the future, to get a feeling of ability 
to protect wlwt they have. Until people hus e passed this need 
level, it is difBeult to get them interested in anything else. ' 

.3. SOCLKL NEED-oncc safety and surs ival are assured, people 
next seek something larger than themseh es; they want to be- 
long, to share, to gise and receise friendship and love. This 
third level tran.scends the popular rhetoric of certain books and 
songs which tell us huw to be "ercutisx'ly selfish" and "to take 
care of number one."' That kind of thinking reflects the lower 
need levels of survival and safety. 

4. THE EGO'S NEED-wcu after people feel accepted socially, 
they still want to feel good about themselves, to be, self-con- 
fident, independent, and rt!spected by peers. 
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* 5, NEED FOR SjELF-FL7J'/tLMJ2Nr^people be healthy, 
5afe, socially useful and self-assured and still feel a strong lack, 
In effect, there is a need even beyond ego satisfaction that 
Maslou' calls the need fpr self-actualization. When all of the 
more basic needs arc satisfied, people still have a compelling, 
deeply intuitiNc desire lo move toward realizing their full po- 
tential as human l)eings. That "something bettei'** is what many 
poor parents want for their children because it was denied t6 
them when .tho\' were in school, Hardly an\'one expresses it in 
tenns of "self-actualization," of course, but that does not change 
the fact that the need exists. 

My reason for introducing this material here is my strong belief 
that second language learning, properly structured, can wnd^oes con- 
tribute to the satisfaction of Maslow's top three need categories. It 
seems ob\ ious to me that students who engage in even a limited de- 
gree of cross-cultural connnunication in a second language have taken 
a giant step in certain areas of social dev^^lopnient. And ego-building 
is experienced by many students at the point when they suddenly 
realize that they ha\'e learned to commiVniealc* e\'(m simple ideas and 
feelings by means of a second language. This phen(mi<j?ion' has surely 
been observed by e\ery foreign language* teacher. (Our failure lies in 
•not communicating it to (^tilers. ) As, for self-actualization, the potential 
is certainly thciv; although, because* it is a highly personal phenom* 
enon, it is hard to document. Ilowevcn*, about one thing I feel no doubt 
whatever: foreign language^ programs can help all American students 
to meet these higher level needs In* ecjiiippiiig them with insights, atti- 
tudes, and learning sets which are not available Ihrough the study of 
any other subject matter. MorcH)\er, 1 think this fact can be* demon- 
strated with existing data. 

In*\*iew gf all this let us examine a few diseoneculing facts with 
^respect to {he future of om* di.scipline: 

Fact one. As a professioii, we are eliminating over three fourths 
of all American xoung people* from an}' significant con^tact with a 
second language* 

Fact two. A pupil wieunni is now mo\ing through the grade 
schools; it es^timates from 20 to 30 percent fewer students at the sec- 
ondary and college* levels in the next ten years. (We do pot need a 

« 
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mathematical futurist to tell us vvnere the profession will be ten yeavs 
hence liwe and ouu accomplices in guidance, counseling, and admin- 
isti*atipn persist in the kind of de facto elitism that places ever fewer 
students into foreign language programs . ) 

Fact three. All other developed nations of the world require their 
young ".people to have significant contact with a foreign 'language at 
some stage in the public school prQgram. Only the United States-in 
violation of the international treaty called the "Helsinki Accords"- 
has reneged on its agreement to increase the amount of study of other 
languages and other cultures! 

Fact four. American schools and colleges .lack realistic expecta- v 
tlons given the time allotments aVailableto foreign language programs. 
I realize that this assertion is more a value judgment than a document- 
able fact.. Yet, I know of many university people who pretend that 
students are reading literature with understanding and appreciation 
when those students have less' than minimal control of the foreign lan- 
guage. Go to any campus bookstore and examine the used readers that 
sttidents have sold back to the proprietoi-. And what will you find? 
English crib notes written over evei \' third or fourth word. This is not 
reading. Appreciation is not possible under such conditions.* Yet tile 
charade continues on campus after campus. Nk-anwhile, enrollments 
continue to dwindle. 

In both high sclYbols and colleges another kind of fantasy is often 
being acted out. Some language teachers actiuilly think they are cov- 
ering the textbook. And, often they are. The problem is that the stu> 
cknts are not. Most have dropped out meu'ially long Ijefore the last 
chapter. When wi%ve learn that the process of racing through a vast 
amount of language material docs not equate either with' lahgiiage 
proficiency or with the.niaiutcMiunce of intellectual standards? If any- 
'thing, it leads to the ' pposite result; that is, it leacis to .what Howard 
Nostrand called 'planned parrothood," the glib recitation, on cue. of 
memorized material neither to express a single meaningful thnuglif 
nor to comprehend simple, spontaneous questions relating to family, 
friends, and' surroundings. Our texts and our curricula are simply too 
full and leave time neither for creative application nor for humani>?tlc 
appreciation. As a result, we are often left with the. charade that mind- 
less repetition equals fluency. In addition, we have teachers pretend- 
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ttif"3mra-4ei!el^ fluency exists in th^ir students which they thean* . 
selves do not posses5r-I~«lf^Jhhis pSienomenon the "perfection fantasy*'*- 
the tendency to pretend tharTiDvic£,:Students and ri5n-natlve teachers 
tise tlie language flawlessly. ironicallyTfliis attitude inhibits the very 
kind of |)ractice needed to improve language slcills, The spontaneous 
use of language produces erro^;s and hesitation, even in native speakers. 
Yet if teachers' and beginning students must pretend to be p^fect, ' 
who will dare fo depart from the recitation of "safe," prelearned ma- 
terial? And who will dare to point out that many of our achievement 
standards— like the emperor's new clothes— dq not le&Uy exlk? 

We]]\ enough about our problems. What about futiue solutionsf 
In this regard, there are some po'sitlye'signs such as the various national 
Task Forces administered by the Modern Language Association.* I 
mention tliem here because we hope that these Task Forces can exert 
soine Influence on the President's Commission 'on Foreign Language 
and Internat^ona^ Studies. We hope also that^their activity' will eventu- 
ally produce some funding aime^ at reversing the current anti-foreign 
language t?i'ends in the country. 

To conclude on a positive note, let me list a few suggestion^ con- 
cerning what can be done to produce a positive futiu'e direction for 
foreign language study in America-assuming we get the anticipated 
support and leadership. - * 

Solution one. The profession should develop informational mate- 
rials that reach school administrators, guidaticf counselors, parent 
groups, school 'board organizations, and others who control educa- 
tional policies and who make fiScal decisions affecting foreign lan- 
guag&s. These materials would cmfffiasize the. value of foreign lan- 
guages to all students. The case ca4i be miide that language has the 
potential to Sfciivelop linguistic insights,^ to improve l^iguage •skills, to 
enhance understanding of our modern multilingual vvorld society and 
to increase the employability'of the individual. Therefore, in a demo- 
cratic society these i^kills should he made available ^o all citizens^ 
through publicly financed education. However, the promotion of uni- 
versal multilingualism is pointless if we continue the same curricular 
and instructional procedures that luive been eliiflinating students from 
our programs by the tens of 'thousands. In fact, it \yould be false ad- 
vertising to do so." Not only do we need new curricula; we also need 
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new apprcJUches to the in-seji-vicc and ],wesevvice education of teacliers* 
Solution two. In \'ie\v ojf the abos-c, the profession should develop 
and field-test model curricijla that are designee! to make foreign Ian- ' 
guage stud)' accessible to ajil students in a foran which maintains the 
intellectual integrit)' of the discipline. TIk-sc curricula must be sh'uc- 
tured and paced to accommodate students with wide-ranging intel- 
"^ectual and socioeconomic backgrounds. Mon-'ON-er, these models would 
"be 'designed with au eye (toward the original meaning of the word 
"educate": "to call forth, ,ilraw out, e\-oke." Students would learn to 
master and appl)- crcafivdhj a more limited amount of material built 
ardund basic linguistic j^'nd cultural concepts instead of ^Deing run 
s}.iperficially through a va^t and indigestible mass of language material. 
This is one wa\' to cope \f ith the "o\ er chc5^'e" problems oPthe future. 

. Sajfiffo;! thiect The jl^rofession needs to identify preservice teacher 
ediicSBn programs tha^ ha\e achiex'ed a reputation for excellence In 
preparing foreign "laiigifage teachers and then use their personnel for 
impro\'ing instruction h existing local school programs. Funding pri- 
ority should be gis'on ti those people and agencies which cai^ provide 
eviclencc that substanlial numbers of their graduates are performing 
well 'in junior and sei4)r high sch(){)ls under normal instructional con- 
ditions. From this pr/jccss [je{)plc \\ {)illd be selected to de\-eJop model 
prescrvicc. programs, which 'w{)ukl then be field-tested ancj made 
available lo other instituti{)ns a^s part of an expanding network of pro- 
gram improvement. ' ^ 

Solution four. The pn)h'ssi{)n slK)ukl idi-utify in various states 
tho.seJndi\ iduals and agi-ncii-s \vlul-h c-urrc-utly prov ide inscrvlce edu- 
eati{)n to hjri-ign laugiiagi- teachers and seek U) strengthen and expand 
their vlhlris-. Funding priority wm\d hv gi\rn U) agi-neies that can 
reach the nu)sl pi-ijpli-' w ith llu' bi'sl pn)granis at llu» least e{)st. In- 
"serN iee pn)granis W{)nhl Ik- di'signcd [o sohi' spi-cffic k)eal probkyns. 

' Solution /iff. Tin- pn)fessi{)u nei-ds U\ {k'\ek)p evaluativo .tech- 
nicpu'S that arc- nu)re, <{'alislii- than t]u)s{' n{)W available. Error analysis 
techniiiiu's andd, foT exampk-. bv i-xploiti'd in a n)iistrnetive manner 
U) help stitik-nls (and ti'aeluMs ),tak{' an lu)nc'st hok at their progress 
in learnhig tin- ni-w laugnam-. This teehniciui', ak)ng witli; others, could 
thi-n be usi'd [a liclp dissipate' tlu' '•pi'rlec-tiiju lantusy'" and rei;»luee it 
■ with 'a niori-'ri-alistic. relaxed, and humane apprijuch to language ac- 
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c^uisitioB. Virtually all second language learners (even after decades 
^ 0^ practice) still make certain phonological, morphological, or syn- 
j taetiqal errors in somewhat predictable patt^qis, One pedagogical op- 
I gUcation of.error analysis is tojidmit that eri'ors are inevitable and that • 
N tjiqy must, therefore, be identified aiid corrected, This approach could 
I also be applied to the inservice and preservice ccAiiponents mentioned 
! above» Prospc^ve and h/sc'i'viee teachers cdulcl be taught to diagnose 
j , liheii* own patterns' of mor vvith^aiv eye toward, mirtlmizing them. To 
' ^ do otherv/ise is to encpurage a state of affairs in which flueilcy means 
" i nothing more than making errors'at a faster rate of speed. 
' ' Thai is ^'^'^y brief listing of some necessary changes for the future* 
I It would be easy to expand this list, if\space permitteckThus, tlie 
: remarks above should be v.iewed.as miiiimunis. I'cannot see how we cijn 
\ pi-oject a future that does not hicluclc? .such tilings as drinocratizing the 
I ' j^rogl-am, improving and updating teaclfcr education, and establishing 
:1 ' more realistic goals and curriculii. The prohlcms mentionetl earlier syere 
' created by human actions; the) can be sol\-ed by the same. 

■ jSome may view all of this as vi.sionmy. But the fact is that ilJ is 
■well wItHin this ^i^ybn's resources. It is simply a matter of ^'earrafiging 
Mtional educajionaj priorities and reaching the people v^'ho Loutrol 
education. As a part of "basic education," let us settle for nothing less 
than the goa\ of imiversal literacy in two or more languages. In plan- 
ning the Future- of our discipline, let us a\ old being shackled, by tlie 
ptist. Let us,^iast(?ad, heed the words of Gcdrge. Bernard Shaw* ''Some^ 
people' see things as they arc; and they ask '\\,'hy?' But 1 dream things 
jhat never wjre; and I. ask '\Miy not?' " So. let us set goalls based upon 
jlrm belief in universal^iultilingualism a«d continue to ask: "\\'hy not?" 
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"Madame, this stuff we're learning is okay, but how do the' French 
really talk?" When a student asked me this question -after we had been 
working on a memorized dialogue, I knew what he me^nt. Educational 
methods and theories popped into my mind. Make the material rele- 
vant for tlie students. That is sound -advice . 

Haw often have you experieitced excitement when viewing a film- 
strip tfr a Him? You've been there, ^ou 'remember the view from the 
top of Chambord. You have seen the gendarme directing traffic. Yoit , 
have tasted the wine. You have seen a pdflsserk You become dreamy- 
^ eyed and sentimental as you recount your expferiences to the students. 
' Thej listen courteously with a half-mile. Those among them who are 
not-so'ciffious do -lot hesitate to show borcckm and ( secretly) to ques* 
■ ' tion your mcntalitv-wondering what's wrong v^th you . What is wrong 
with that? Tlie filmstrips, the films, the pictLi/s, and the dialo^ies are 
relsvant to you. But the students arc still confused about the difference 
between a patisserie and a houlangerle, and yo\u- stories have little 
';)cr5-onfl/ meaning for them. Even so, teachers attempt tp infest stu- 
dents with their excitement thi'ough descrii^tioii^of what th.ey them- 
selves have experienced. Not possible-or at least very difficult! 

How can the material be made familiar, exciting, and relevant? 
One way is simulation. Fill the classroom with the sights and sounds 
of the second language, ,vilh realia. If a picture 'is woitli a thousand 
words realia are \yorth a tliou.sand memorized ditllognes. Be'sMes, the ' 
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food unit is usually first sampled in lesson six apd the unit that treats 
clothing is uncovered only in lesson ele\-en. And what greater interests 
do most students have than food and clothing? 

Desirable classrooms teem with activit)' involving both students 
and teachers, biit most espi?cially with students doing: Participating in 
activities sparks interest in any material, which then becomes relevant. 
I work with eighth and ninth graders and have often wished I could 
persuade parents to withhold the students' vitamins and buy them for 
me instead. But if parents add to the energy pri^blem in ni)' classrooTin, 
I have decided to capitalizc^off it. I will J<eep the students moving. 

The seeds of mv idea of simulated stores lav dormant and un- 
tended for a long time. "I don't have time," I muttered wh^'.L )- 
crastinating, "I don't have I'oom for all of that stuff," I ii irrbled • 
myself. "Where would I find it?" I wondered. "Where would . ^. *.(» 
money?" And, as was custom, up wont the tempting flannel foon ^km- 
tures and out came the dialogues. The pictures made us hungry and 
the dialogues bored a\\ of u.s. Oh, the)- were not till that bad. \Ve did, 
att^r all, learn some \ ocabulary and some structure. We/learned how 
to say that we wci'e hungr\'. But there had to be more! Better days and 
Jearni -^g were to come. . ,. 

Our Director of Curriculum sol\ ed my money problem, since he 
persuaded the Board of Education that many teachers have innos'ative 
ideas, but they m)rmally have neither the time noi" the money to de- 
velop them. Mon^N" was,a'llotted andV-riteria set for the pi'oposals. No 
more excuse to prbBwIistinatf ! I became one of bhe chosen-with $800 
to spend! The inpney vvas the catalyst, for ii long, searching journey. 

The cpest began 'in the toy sections of bcfth stores and maihorder 
catalog};. I had in mind miniature food items and doll clothing. I clis- 
Ciuxled tlT^it, idea fast for Iwo rea.sons: the variety, supply, t\nd "real" 
look werp pitiful; 1 realized that junior high students would' utterly 
reject them. So what now? / . . 

^ ' I sent a letter to parents recjuesting artificial fruits and \ egetables 
and discarded clothing, suitable for teenagers and their families. I got 
a pineapple and a red hC'XCt ( fimdc_ in France! ) . That was ji. So, I 
combed through specialty shops,\^riety and furniture stores, and dec- 
orator shops for plastic food-fake food-false food. My first finds were- 
fruit; there are moj;e phony fruits thai) vegetables available. Our "Uore" 
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now includes tliese items: oranges (one even has a soft spoiled spot), 
apples, bananas, pears, strawberries, raspberries, ch^rrigs, blackberries,.." 
grapesj plums, peaches (with fuzzi), lemons, and limes. And, natu- 
rally, one pineapple. The best source for vegetables was the specialty 
shops. In our classroom we buy and sell cucumbers, green and red 
peppers, tomatoes, green onions, head lettuce, cabbage, squash, green 
beans, peas, and a very large mushroom. The mushroom, cucumbers, 
and tomatoes look as if they have just been selected from tlie garden. 

Our plastic fish, crab, mussels, and lobster came from the seafood 
department°of a supermarket. Clam shells came from there, too, but 
only after we devour^id the clams. The escafgot shells are the leftovers 
of a delicious restaurant meal. Variety stores furnish styrofoam and 
plastic eggs, particularly at the Easter season. A can of white spray 
paint transforms them into hens' eggs. 

The "store" also contains sliced sauaage, whole chickens, and 
chicken legs. These came from the pet shelves of department stores. 
(One caution: remove the whistles! They pull out easily. Can you 
imagine thirty students with a chicken leg that whistles?) Somd" of our 
rolls also were, bought in the pet department. In our bakery, we have 
croissants, brioches, and French bread-all purchased in the super- 
market. I gave these dried, items two coats of shellac. They preserve 

well. • 

Living and working near the Canadian border has advantages 
when one teaches French. Some items are a\ ailahle with bilingual la- 
bels. Cbokies and crackers are good e.xample.s. But, if a border is not 
nearby, labels, wrappers, and flattened lioxes take little room in a 
suitcase when, returning lionie from a trip. If your language is not 
French, make up a quick substitution drill ud put into the slot Spanish, 
German, Russian, Swahili, or whatever. Then start examining what 
vour particular geographical area might have to ofier. -Mako a list of 
items wanted before tras eliug to the country of the language you teach. 
Make a list of all possibilities.' I-or example, companies such tis Libby 
or Del Monte can be a good source. 

. If you are a joiner, try a group that \ ields double benefits-food 
and realia-like Clieeselovers" International. From them. 1 get cheese 
^ boxes, labels; mustard, and /w/r eaus. OF course, we always eat the 
contents. Some of these items can also he purchased at Icical markets: 
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Dl]o n mustard, ro quefort cheese, and wine bottles with target language 
labels. Friends and colleagues will add to your inventory. The best 
place to get authentic articles, however, is the target language country. 
Fill your purses and/oiy^oockets whenever and wherever you shop, 
tour, or eat. 

5inc'e possibilities arc endless, j\ constant search yields ideas. I 
discovered that I had no need to buy lemows and limes since super- 
market squeeze containers (which J^ook like lemons or limes) are quite 
adequate. Imagination is the key. All of this variety means learning 
about the specific shops that can be put to sound pedagogical use: 
bakeries, the fish market, the meat market, and the delicatessen. Stu- 
dents make up the food prices as they buy and sell, which offers prac- 
tice in the ratio of American money to the second language money. 
Openly outlandish attempts at fixing prices sometimes provide humor. 

Clothing available in oiu" "shop" came from Goodwill stores. The 
bargains are tremendous; the prices are rfght: lolol Some of the clothes 
are new, or nearly so. I tried to find items that would not "turn off" 
my young students. Most of the items arc for their age group, but a 
few can be purchased for other famih' members or friends. The color 
variety permits work on adjeeti\'e agreement. The clothing is in French- 
sizes and priced in francs and centimes. 

Clothing for sale includes jackets, .slacks, jeans, shirts, blouses, 
'dresses, skirts, and sweaters. Men's and women's shoes can be pur- 
chased. Various caps and hats are lor si\le. We have swimming suits, 
stockings, and socks. Other accessory items include scarves, gloves, 
jewelry, ties, belts, sun glasses, and purses. 

Play money would be less worrisome and catr be purchased through 
rcalia companies. But we use r'^il francs and centime.s. Note.s, but not 
coins, can be obtained at any l')ank in the United States. So, fill your 
suitcase with coins when you come Ijome from your trip! The students 
do not actually have this money in fheir possession. They ghoo.se the 
right amount from our cashbox aftej- it is handed to the salesperson. 
How different to use the iiione)-, rathek than talk about it! 

\\'herc to put and keep iill of tliiis? I bought foiu' sets of shelves, 
two of which arc sturdy and \u\\\y. The sturdiest contain our various 
foods, grouped b\' wares. The others fiold colorful cardboard boxes for 
storing items not currents for sale. I ialso have larger cardboiU'd-bn^ 
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that are used for storage \\'hen classes are not in session. They are of 
the same design and color as two cardboard wardrobes that dquble as 
storage and sulcs.racks for thc-clothing. To these add two "fokUlke^a- 
suitcase" tables, most \-crsatilc as partial or full-scale sales counters. 
An important hint: when buying ^for classroom use, a school district 
purchase order will insure that whate\'cr \ ou buy is tax free. 

'Students leurii \ocabulary and pronunciation through repetition 
long before spelling is a concern. Basic expressions are learned after 

vocabular\-: f would like to bu>- ; How much? How many 

francs? ^Vhat si/.e? What color? A multitude of structured situations 
can pro\ ide the framework for bu)ing. One shopping spree can be for 
birthday gifts. Target language records and books can be added to 
the store as gift ideas for someone. The occasion can be Mother's Day, 
Christmas, or an\- special date. One lesson focuses on colors and another 
on adjeeti\es like pretty, ugly, fresh, spoiled, e.vpensivc. Students add 
vocabulary and idicimatic expressions with each subsequent buying 
session. As the\*work in the store, the)' re(h)gnize what an actual shop- 
ping trip would 'be like and are (juite eager to add expressions. Con- . 
versations are expanded b\- ejigaging in small talk going to and from 
the store. One of the biggest b('nefits is that one need not adhere to a 
specific lesson or time line. The food and clothing can be worked with 
on any gi\ cn day throughout the school year. The)' can be the main 
focus of the hour or a supplement to reinforce some other aspect tDf -a 
le.s.son. 

Cultural learning oeciu-s without drilling. Stndonls learn that one 
must bring a bag to carr)- purchases. Tlie\- expi'riiMice respect and po- 
liteness by adding .Mmiamc. Mcuh'immcUc. and Monsieur to mcrcU 
honjoin\ or au rcvoir. 

In ihc-'proposal. I ineliulcd moni'y for buying food lo eat. We had 
French bread and cheese in one session, eand)- during another, and 
cookies in slill another. W hvu the stud-Mits first bu)', 1 .am the clerk". 
They gradnalK' become both cuslomets and salespersons. But, I eon- 
trol 'the eating sessions 1)\' acting as salesperson'. Are the students re- 
luctant to buy on those days? Von can bet your fniurs. Marks, or pesos 
that thev are noil One of the wa\s to a student's is through the 
stonjaeh! The original grant money has been s]MMit. but we still have 
the eating .sessions by using money that we raise through such aetivi- 
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ties as the sale of foreign candy to the entire school Quiet seat work 
that needs doiiig anyway occupies thosd not buying. It is pleasant to 
eat cookies or cheese while struggling with yerhs! 

Related benefits axe many. We have, a prop box for skits. Arjong 
the contents are skates, telephones (pinki), and a doctor's bag. But 
my students Jiave also enjoyed using the clothing to dress for a par- 
ticular event-or using it as the basis of a skit theme. Tljey often cteate 
a meSal setting in a restaurani or in a home with the food. Recently, 
one student used the red h6ret for a stoplight. Any number enjoy using 
our prop dogleash with a lobster attached-a lobster-dog, if you will. 

That which I have described is not just fun for fun's sake. Re- 
tention. of vocabulary and sentence structure is superior^to that which 
results from the previously memorized dialogues and vocabulary lists, 
When we attend a weekend foreign language camp, we hav6 some 
expertise in buying at the kiosk before arriving at the camp. This 
knovyle'dge leads to a more succesjiful weekend than would otherwise 
be possible. Students enjoy being in a situation familiar to them and 
We which they can handle with success. 

I have never had a student enter my classroom with the question: 
"Can we learn another dialogue today to say for the class?" But,^ I have 
students enter with, "Can we buy in the stores again today? It's fun!" 

It's fun because it's relevant. Meaningful language learning ex- 
periences are the bottom line. 
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One mfijor reason for the decline in second language enrollments be- 
tween second- and ^bird-year high school levels could well be a mis- 
match between course content and student, expectations and goals at 
the second-year level. Moreover, the Jocu§ of the. second-year textbook 
. is typically different from that for lirst year. This difference empha- 
sizes the mismatch between contentr-and expectations. While flrst-year 
texts often appear to encourage students to use the new language In 
situations to which tlxey can relate, text materials for second year nor- 
mally seek to widen their vocabulary and grammatical competence. 
Teachers* talk constantly about the amount of detail and vocabulary 
to be taught and learned in short periods of time in the sedond-year 
classroom. Thus, t|iree of the elements necessary for learning, accoi'd- 

' • Ing to John Carroll's model, arc present in less than ideal amounts in 
second year: \ime, opportunity, and motivation.^ Students may not be 
prepared to go from thdsfirst year in a language to the second year s 
emphasis on details. This apparent gap between student expectations 
and course content could InHuencc students' decisioivconcerning en- 
rollment for a third year of language study. ' . 

Competencies that classroom teachers or textbook publishers think 
students ought to'be able to achieve ma)- not be possible within allo' 

\ cated time. An introduction to basig skills in a secpnd language In one 
year is perhap.s unrealistic. A di.ilercntly structured program is needed, 
X one based on curricular decisions that reflect student needs, expecta- 
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tions, and goals in second-language study. In 1971, the Gouncil of 
Eui:ope established a committee of e«perts to consider, among other 
topics, how to increase motivation for language learning and how best 
to meet the diverse needs of learners.''^ This group concluded (p. 45). 
fhat, if curricular change is envisioned, "a certain amount. of quantlta- 
. tive and qualitative informati(?n about the language needs of [students] 
learning a modern .language will be indispensable." Consideration of 
student needs is particularly important at the second-)'ear level of study 
in junior and senior high school settings. 

Concerning student expectations and interests, the neecl for fur- . 
ther study is reiterated in Helen Warriners conclusions. Based on the 
results of a state-wide survey of "students' attitudes, she observes that 
a most important factor in .electing a ^foreign language was the stu- 
dents' own interest; but, when later asked their reasons for dropping 
or failing a foreign language, they said "loss of interest."^ 

Numerous dttitude measure's have been developed: Charles Han- 
cock" and Gladys Lipton^ describe such work, as well as efforts toward 
developing and implementing goals and objectives. Working Com- 
mittee I ( 1970 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign.Lan- 
guages) recommends that questionnaire data from students might aid 
teachers in documenting student expectations.^ While attempts to pro- 
duce such instruments have been moderately successful, difficulties in 
".scoring tnake them less than appropiTuite for research purposes. ^ 

The remainder of this paper will present the results of one re- 
search study, the purpose of which was to identify and examine the 
importance of factors that influence secondary school student decisions 
to enroll in foreign language study be)'ond the second year. Consid- 
eration was given to such factors as moti\ation; expectations; attitudes 
toward other languages und other cultures; influence of family, peers, 
and teachers; classroom acti\ ities; and future plans, as well as sex, age, 
. and language studied. 

Motivation is Basic to Learning " 

Psychologists appear to agree that most human motives are learned.'' 
Nelson and Jakobovits defined motiN'ation as "a force or incentive 
within a person, th'it person s needs, ideas, organic state, and emo- 
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tioi?s%(p. 34). Motivation, for the purpose of this paper, is iised to 
mea*. that force or incentive within a student which leads to action, 
•Carroll (see note 1) presents a model that describes the defre© 
pf leai-nlng as afunotion of the time actually spent in learning in rela- 
tionship to the time needed for that purpose. 

/time actually spent \ 
Degree of learning ==f(^ timeneeded ) ^ 

Time actually spent, according to Carroll, consists of three elements r 
(1) the opportunity to learn; (2) the perseverance of the learnersraiid- 
(3) the learner's aptitude. The numerator of this fraction is equal to 
the. smallest of these tl)ree elements. The time needed to learn con- ' 
sists of two elements: the quality of the instruction and the ability of 
the learner to understai\4 this instruction . 

Within Carroll's model, some elements appear to be sybject to 
the educator's Inflyience, while otliers are obviously not so clear. The 
teacher may-organize' class -time in such a way as to provide 'as much 
opportunity to learn as possible, and she or he may systematically im- 
prove the quality of instruction. The student comes to a learning situ- 
ation with a given amount of aptitude for learning that particular sub- 
ject and with a given ability to understand the instructions^ presented. 
However, the element of perseverance may be influenced by What the 
teacher brings to the teaching situation as well as by what the learner 

brings. . • 

, Carroll defines perseverance as "the time the learner is willing to 
spend learning" (p. 728), and he suggests many aspects of motivation 
within this element of perseverance: "to please the teacher, to please 
one's parents or friends, to get good grades or other external rewards, 
to feed one's self-cstccm, to avoid disapproval . . ." (p. T29). 

Robert Gardner, Wallace Lambeit. and others contend that the 
• distinction between "instrumental" and "integrative" motivation is at 
the heart of a basic classification of students in second language 
classes." They hold that Instrumental motivation has a utilitarian na- 
ture; studentV having this type of motivation to Icarh a second lan- 
guage sec its acquisition as a means to an end such as future employ- 
ment. Intpgmtive motkatUm is described us social in nature, measur- 
ing the students' desire to enter the other culture. 
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• Still other components of motis'aflon mi'^ht be considered Impor-*' 
tant to a particular student within a given situation: ^(1). classroom 
activitlf?s;Y2) Interest in reaxlin^ in the target language,' (3) speaking 
in the. target language; (4) travel- in coinitries usiii^ the target lan- 
guage; (5) music from these countries; (6) career ^possibilities; and 
.(7) the student's interest in language learning for its own sake. 

, These fearner factors arc .worthy of study. Can tlic influence of 
each ofthem be identified? If so, the -possibility arises that the teacher 
could arrange a learning situation that might engage the learners' in- 
terest and motivate them to remain enrolled longer than they might 
have done otherwise. Although Nelson and Jabobovits (p. 69) present 
evidence indicating that "students' negative attitudes may actually be 
strengthened, not vveakened, by being forced 'to learn unwanted as* 
pccts of -language." Perhaps the .significance of their .statement lies in 
the fact that the studen,ts were indec>d "forced" to learn that which 
th^'y found "unwanted." If the elements could be identified, that in- 
fluence students to '"w^ant" to stud)- what formerly they founci "un- 
*\*anted," the classroom situation could be modified to enhance this 
desire to learrt. . 

Studetit? are Basic Sources of Motivatiofial Informadon 

Teachers can generate a list of components of motivation, taking 
into consideration their own students and teaching settings, as well as 
program goals and objccliN cs. These teachers can then design an in- 
strument to be administered to students in .second language classes. 
This instrument can collect data describing factors influencing student 
motivation in second language study and can \ erify the teachers' per- 
ceptions of these factors. This process yields a separate-instrument for 
each classroom setting. 

.Sl)me instruments have been published concerning the collecHon 
of motivational inforraaticm' in any second language classroom. The 
Foreign Language Attitude Hun cij { I-'LAS). developed by Mary Du- 
Fm-t," was intended for use as a combination of «ubscales measuring 
influences of teacher, parent peer, importance of foreign language in 
the school curriculum, and intrinsic \s. instruniantal motivation. This 
30-item inventory seems to(^ short to establish reliability for at least 

\ . 

\^ 
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six subscales. Jakobovits' Foreign Language- Attitude Qimtiomair^ . 
(FLAQ) used five categories for subscales within its 32 items, meas^ 
uring influences on choice of foreign knguage, interest in specific lan- 
guage skills, instructional process, and anomie. The problem witlx this 
insbtiment is its inability to 'sum across items in order to analyze stu- 
dents' responses (pp. 15-30). On the basis of the revievy of these and 
other measurem'ent instruments available for data collection on student 
attitudes and motivation toward second language lej^rn^ng, I decided 
to constr4.ict an inventory, based on existing models, to test this instru- 
^ment through a pilot study, and to use this new instrument in the 
'data.collectionfor my study. • ■ 

• The ' Foreign Language Enrollment Motimtion Inventory 
(FLEMl.) in its original form'° was written for the Foreign Language 
Unit of the Minnesota State Department of Education, Division of ' 
'Instruction, in 1973-74. It was used within the state to try "to find 
out why students in Minnesota enroll in a foreign language class" 
(p. 1). This questionnaire collected some background data on school 
district' number, langu^ige studied, and grade level (7-8, or 9-12). 
.The'42 items- all fqjlow the introductory statement: "I enrolled in this 
course because," and each is to be answered yes or no by each re- , 
spondpnt. The items include apparent influence of requirements (high^ 
school or college graduation,, college entrance) counselors, teach^rs,"^ 
principals, pfirents; skills the student might have wanted to learn in 
the language class (speaking, reading); and other, types of influence 
on the students' choices (peers, music, careei-, heritage, travel, sched- 
uling, interest in language learning for its own sake). An open-ended 
' item ended the inventory. All of the items are stated in a positive 
manner. 

The FLEMI was expanded to incUulc other influences on students 
who enroll in second' languages, as well as to verify the reliability of 
their responses." The questionnaire vas aimed at students of any 
second language, with as many as eleven items referring to a giVen 
Influence on enrollment, thus allowing for a s^tistical measure of in- 
ternal consistency as well as an examinatioiibi. the components of 
motivation. The responses uvailablc to the student wl^e also expanded 
for this study to include: yes, sorfof, not really, and no. Items were 
. rewritten to state some questions negatively and some positively in 
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order to attempt to collect the least biased responses. Two^forms of 
die tnventovy were, devised. One was aimed at the students who 
plamied to continue second language study by enrolling in-ihlrd»year 
level French; German, or Spanish (FLEMI-C). Tlie second.form ssm- 
aimed at those students who planned to discontinue study of their 
cmfent secoind language (FLEiMl-NC). An example of the parallel, 
item forma/ is as follows; 

FtEi'II-C: "I vvant to learn more of this language." ' . 
FLEMI-NC : "I've learned all of the foreign language I wanted to " 

Similar items are grouped to form subscalcs that describe student 
interest, attitude, and motivation. The fifteen subscales show inflLfences 
OM the students' pdecis ion to continue language study from (1) FAM- 
ILY heritage; (2) father's interest in second-language study; (3) 
mother's interest; (4) SIBLING'S inte\est; (5) student INTEREST 
in language leitrning fof'its own sake; (6) PEER influence; (7) school 
FACULTY, including teachers and administrators; (8) the uctivities 
within the ^second langiuige CLASSroom; (9) student inlerest in 
SPEAKING the target Jauguage; (10) student interest in> READING 
the target language; (11) intere.st in MUSIC of the second culture;, 

• (12) interest in TRAVEL in the second culture; (13) interesC in 
OTHERS (peoples and cultures); ("l4) influence of requirements by 
educational institutions (EDRQMT); and (15) career goals and fu- 

.turejobs(FUT|OB). 

Cronbach's Alpha was used as a measure of internal consis^ncy 
for each of the fifteen FLEMI-C/ NC subscales, These- reliability esti- 
mates per subscale range frum .47 to .92 with a median of .80. 

Results of Recent Study Using the FLEMl ' C/NC 

Population and Sample. The .sample for thi.s study consi.sted of all 400 
junior and senior higli school students in second-year level classes In a 
Minnesota school district ( nine classes in three .senior highs and twelve 
classes in four junior higJis).'=^ ^^'ithin this district, students may elect 
to continue language study bc)'ond .sccond-) ea.- level in each of three 
languages: French, German,^ and Spanish. The third year of each of 
these languages is taught onl\' at the senior high schools; the second 
year is taught at both the junior and the senior high schools. 
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Trocedum, The questionnaire was administered at the close of tK® 
school yetft*, after the students had registered for the foUowing .year's 
courses. Students were giv^n t^orm C or NG on the basis, of theii' mx^ 
ment that !d\ey had or. had not registoiedvfor the doiitinuation of the 
.language they were cuirently ^studying. The questionnaues were tna- 

chine sodred and computer analyzed- • ' * ' 

RmiUsby St<fescfl/6.'The student^esponses. were ranked from 1 to it 
l ^ yes, that's like me; 2^ sort of; 3 =^not really; 4 = no, that's not 
like me'. Thus, student responses per sijbscale werej^onsidered positive 
froml.0«E.4 and negative from 2.5-3.0. * ♦ 

StudeAts responded that the following' categories were a posiHve 
influence on their decisions regarding coptinuation of secondiauguage 
sttidy: CLASS, SPEAKING, MUSIC, OTHERS, INTEREST. FAC- 
ULTY, and PEER. They also, responded that the following did not 
influence their decisions regarding second language study: FAMILY, 
FATHER, MOTHER. SIBLING, EDRQMT, and FUTjOB. Thus, stu- 
dents seem to feel tlieir own experiences w.ith second language learn- 
ing are more of an influence on their decision tq'contin.ue than the out- 
-side influences of f^nily heritage, requirements.' and career plans. . 
ReMilts by Continuation, Age, and Language StucHecl When grouped 
by contintiatiSji, three subscales showed significant differences hetNveen^ 
continuIng"'ana noncontinuing students. Those planning, to continue 
. are apparentlf much more influenced by the. categories of travel and 
speaking, whpe noncontinuiilg students are niDre influenced by famfly 
heritage. Wen grouped by age, two subscales showect significant dif^ • 
ferences betjveen junior*and senior high -school students. Senior high, 
students reported much more influence of reading, while junior high 
students relorted much more influence of future job. Grouped by 
language st Klied, one subscale showed significant differences between 
'.students stlidying French. German, and Spanish. German students 
reported njuch more influence irom the category of family heritage 
thon-dld'Fi-ench or Spanish students, Thus, these regroupings of stu- 
'dents in tht study by continuation, age, and language studied revealed 
some sign/flcant diffcreneces on subscales of the FLEMI-C/NC. 
Remits hij Factors. Factor analysis supported the combination<,of sub- 
scales thut appeared to result from student responses. Factor I, the 
internal factor, includes: CLASS, SPEAKING, MUSIC, OTHERS, IN- 
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TEREST, and READING, f^actor II, the exterml factor, includes the • 
subscalest FAMILY, FATHER, MOTHER, SIBLING. FACULTY,^ 
.EDRQMT, and FUTJOB. The other subscales are borderline cases/'' 
Thus, tjiis analysis of the data collected supports the contention that 
students are influenced to continue second language study as much 
I, on the basis of theft* own successful experiences in language classes 
(which they reveal as the meeting of their needs and expectations) 
as they are by external factors. 

Swnmafif and Conclusion. Because significant differences were found 
In components of motivation influencing student decisions to continue 
second language study (age, language studied, and continuation)j^ 
teachers might consider these factors in developing class activities and 
curricuk. Since the FLEMLC/NC appears to be an appropriate and . 
efficient instrument for gathering data concerning these components,, 
teachers might survey classes and incorporate results into the format, 
and the content of tjieir instruction. ^ 

The twd factors resulting from combining the fifteen FLEMI- 
C/NC substal^s present teachers with boJth the students* decision-^ 
making dilemma, and the direction for action on the part of educators 
that might favorably influence student decisions. The internal factor 
shows that language learning and language learning activities are seri- 
ous consider^itions foj* t|ie student; the teacher has much control over 
student experiences and exposure in this category. The external factor- 
demonstrates that parents, faculty, future educatiorn and career *are 
also serious considerations for the^tudent. The teacher has an obliga- 
tion to have sorne'^^sitive influence on parents, faculty, j^d cotnmu- 
nity, thereby ^encouraging a positive attitude towardAiontinuation of 
second language study. ^ 

These two factors might also be interpreted to support Gardner 
and Lambert in their inst/umontul integrative dichotomy, since. tlie 
subScale OTHERS Is hi the internal factor and the subscale FUTJOB 
is external. They actually go beyond merely labeling the students iri» 
teiitiofts'foiv using the language. These factors present the complexity 
of the stu^ent^s ^ecision-mtiking process, as it occurs in U.S* secondary 
schools in the 1970s. Pressures on students by family, faculty, future 
education, and future occupation guide their choice. Pressures on their 
decision from within themselves have boon shaped by experiences 
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witliin the second language classroom learning situation. The student 
may have 'developed an ioter(*st in language learning, in speaking, 
reading,. and/ or music of the targ(>t culture, and an enjoyment of class 
activities.* If these internal influences ar.e positive, they may carry as 
•iinich, if nut more, weight in the student's decision* as external forces. 
If socoTiQ'year students who enjoyed first year enough to re-em-oll feel 
that their expectations in second year have not been met, this' factor 
may carry enough weight to negate e\'en positi\-e external forces. 
' Teachers, parents, and especially textbook writers must begin to 
accept students at their le\ el of langutige ktiowledge and use. Students 
may need several years of dealing successfully with basic skills in the 
languttgCN and se\-eral U'ars of acti\-ities oriented toward dealing with 
Avhat. tlu'y know before 'intermediate" or"'advaneed" class activities 
are appropriate U,,; or desired by, the students. Surveying sflidents' 
needs and influ -nces on their decisions to re-enroll in second, languffge" 
...ti.dy may make language learning more meaningful to students. A 
knowledge of the factors- motivating students to continue second lan- 
guage study niHy Identify areas in which the teacher and the- curric- 
ulum planner can influence change. Identification of relationsliips 
amonv; : i.ir'ent goals, age, languagt' studicd.Naud desire to-cpntinue in 
st c;vid language programs is crucial to the development of curricula. 
IVrhaps two or thre.e \ ears of ijitroduotion, familiarization, N-ariation, 
and guided use in the second' language, followed by two or three years 
of additional practice in using this second language, mij^ht lead the 
student io. a stage of competency in w hich the (^fetalis of grammar be- 
come reie\ aut.Thus. an awareness of student motivation suggests some 
direction for adjustment in the curncnluili tovvard meeting student 
expectations, and lor steps to be taken in keeping the students in second 
language study beyond second year. AboNc all else, however, one 
jniglit cMnje<Hure that the results of the snr\-ey indicate students them- 
selves will keep loreign languages among the b asics in the school cur- 
riculum if.thcN ha\c ))ositi,e',leiuiiilig experiences in their initial 
• cla!>t!es. 
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Despite varying approaches, updated texts, and increased teacher ef- 
■ - forts, teaching and learning foreign languages of tciT remain frustrating 
' for all involved in these processes. A ne<\' pedagogy. "Suggestive-Ac 
celerative Learning and Teaching" (SALT) offers teacher and student 
' ' for the lirst ti;iie a possihility of lessening the frustrations involved in 
teaching and learning. Utilizing techniques usually not seen In the 
classroom of today. SALT is an vdternative methodology which, ad- 
dresses itself to instruction of the basics in language learning and re- 
sults in greater competency in all areas than has heretofore bden 

. possible. , 

The American' term for su^^c.siopcdifu SALT was developed by 
Georgi Lozanov. psvchiatrist and Director of the Institute of Sug- 
gestology in Sophia. Bulgaria. Based upon his understanding of the 
mind and experiences us a ph)'sician and therapist. Lozanov developed 
' a theory of suggestology that, in turn, led to the development of sag-, 
gestopcdia Which, while most extensively applied to the study of for- 
V ' ' eign langiuiges, is applicable to all disciplines, but particularly to those 
^ based upon a foimdation of memorized facts. Suggestion in this In- 
stance is not to be understood in conjunction with altered states of 
consciousness such as hypnosis. As put forth b)- Lozanov.'suggestology 
deals with the unconscious receptivity of every individual.^while in a 
. normally alert state of mind* to direct and indirect sii^ge'stion? 
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The siiggestopcdic teaching of foreign languages began in Bui* 
garia in 1965; reported results are astonishing/^ Students learn an av- 
erage of 80-100 words, in a class period of approximately three hours; 
excellent short- and long-term retention rates are claimed. This method 
is not, however, merely an exercise in menior\'. Students actively use 
the material in a manner rarely ecjualed in American language learning. 

The suggestopedic method of instruction is based upon the fol- 
lowing premises: ( 1) that human learning and memory potential is far 
greater than most realize; (2) that the mind functions within the be- 
lief system it accepts as true; (3) that one learns best in a positive and 
relaxed state; and (4) that all ptysons are subject to both direct, and * 
indirect suggestion , 

The validity of these pi'emises'is readil}' demonstrable in everyday 
life. One need only think, for exaiuple, of the unconscious ease with 
which an individual learns tlu* words to a song considered emoyable 
as compared to the* laborious learning of such things as foreigti lan- 
guage dialogues, \ oeabulary lists, spelling words, multiplication facts, 
or scientific fovmulas and cat(*gories. Tlu^ belief system of a child who 
regards school as boring, or of students M'ho belic\ e they cannot lewn 
a foreign language, will produce nothing but nonlearning unless their 
belief system is alterc^d. Ad\ erttsing slogans and jingles become a per- 
manent part of our memory without intellectual concentration upon 
them. Modern adv ertising technicpies' are based upon exploitation of 
our memory capabilities and our recc^ptivity to suggestion. Yet no 
teaching method for the classroom has ever sought to exploit inten- 
tionally these vory human tendencies. . 

vSALT includes aspc^cts of such currcMit American teaching strate- 
gies as affeetiv e education with its inclination to give each student in- 
dividual attention and to appreciate his or her distinct cjualities. Basic 
to SALT is acceptance of I he possibility of an increased human po- 
tential and an intuitive ontr^^ich to each individual student. The SALT 
method also has a place for connnunicali\ e competence (the goal of 
the Bulgarian model), for \'alu(\s education t^xereises, for occasional * 
usage of audio-lingual techniques, and for activities to promote read- 
ing a'nd writing .skills. * 

Teachers would ha\"e to ;idapl SALT to their goals, programs, and 
situations— as is the case with any method of instruction. Various lev^s 
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of adoption are possible. One could use it in both specially designed 
classes (an ideal that .most would be unable to realize) as well as In 
the regular classroom. ^Vith or without total implementation, teachers 
in every situation would benefit from the increased awareness of direct 
and indirect suggestion, alertness to an increased human potential, and 
the encouragement of positive, relaxed student attitudes. All of these ^ 
are crucial to SALT methodolog)'. If students learr. more material than 
they commonly do at present (specifically vocaf:.ulary) easily and feel 
comfortable in the classroom, all instructional goals can approach ac^ 
tual realization. A side benefit, the importance of which is not to be 
underestimated, of SALT is increased ^self-esteem; for students enjoy 
greater satisfaction when they learn more and better, than they have 
before. Summarized in one sentence, SALT is designed to contribute 
to the creation of a positive and relaxed learning atmosphere; music 
and rhythm arc used to aid memory, and direct and indirect sugges- 
tions are understood and controlled.' 

The Bulgarian model utilizes a three-hour class session and con- 
sists of several coinpoiicnts. 'Among them are a classroom specially 
equipped with comfortable chairs, soft lighting, and pleasant xnsual 
stimulation; the use of formalized relaxation techniques; direct SLfg- 
gcstion given to students that they will learn readily; teacher aware- 
ncgs of indirect suggestii)ns transmitted to the studeht; and, finally, a 
conc6J-t phase with the recital of new material in a specialized fashion. 
This last porticm, ti)gether with relaxatii)n and other mental techniques, 
is the most striking feature of this method, A suggestopedic .class is 
divided into thref portions; (I) the review of learned material; (2) 
the introdnctii)n and cxplauatiiju of new material; and (3) the concert 
phase. We have ample vs khmv that indicates SALT's flexibility and 
adaptability.'' 

Relaxation exereisi's are ralluT fi)mim)uK' used in SALT method- 
ologv. Sonu' may find this an unusual procedure hv the classroom, but 
expe'rielice has shown such exercises valid in the learning context. Only 
a short amoimt of time, peihapsjivc niinutes,or e\eu less, is spent on 
such exercises initially, and this ami)nut decreases as the class pro- 
gresses. Studonts ciuiekl)- accept the suggestion to relax and are very 
soon able to do so tlu'Uisrhcs. Tlu' initiation of such an activity is to 
be prefaa-d bv an explanation o[ [he imvposo- that one learns best in 
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a positive, relaxed state. One then draw's examples from life outside the 
classroom to \'erify this statement. The excitement of reading a good 
book, ilie thrill of finally learning to pump a swing, the ease of watch- 
ing television, or the excitement of pursuing a hobby might be men- 
tioned as illustrations of intense learning when in a comfortable and 
relaxed state of mind. Such remarks are intended to reestablish feel- 
ings the Icctrncr expci ie^^ccd at the time of such learning and are called 
* early pleasant learning rcstimulation." Mind-calming exercises may 
also be used to contribute to the state of relaxation.^ The teacher would 
be well adN'ised to do the physictjl exercises, the directions for which 
■ codd be taped, with the students. The teacher must also be convinceid 
of the \'alidity of sucli exercises so that he or she can enter into^hem 
totally. ' ' 

Rhythmical deep breathing was originally an important part of 
the Bulgarian modc^l and was practiced in order to increase the powers 
of concentration on the ,intuiti\'e leN'el. To synchronize a deep breath- 
ing pattern with the relaxation instructions and later with the music 
in the concert stage requires that teacher and students work together. 
Reportedly the stress of this aspect, wliich has not been demonstrated 
to be crucial to success, is lessening in the Bulgarian "ipplieation/* The 
SALT method is still N oung, encompasses the totai classroom, ,and is 
still changing; one should not be disturbed by this state of flux. Much 
research needs to be done yet to det(»rmine those aspects absolutely 
necessary to the method. ' 

Though we have as yet no definiti\e instruments for measuring 
teacher elfeetiveness, those^ who establish a positive atmosphere are 
dou^btless most successful. How else can one explain the difi^ering de- 
grees of eflectivejiess of, for c^xample, two teachers, one of whom is 
very successful while the other is far less so, when each lias the same 
training and works in the same subject matter with the same texts in 
the same school? A eonnnunication specialist has written: "The teach- 
ers I remember most \'i\'idly related to nie more in a positive than in 
a negative* way. They caused me to feel 1 had powers. 1 identified with 
them deeply, and I ascribe* my e\ entual though late evolvcment as a . 
professor to my ide^ntificution with them. I luu'e e\'olved into a teacher 
who seldom feels negative toward a student.'^'''' 
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The teacher using the suggcstopedic/SALT method is to be aware 
of and contrdl both direct and indirect suggestion on several sugges- 
tive planes. At the beginning of class, the direct suggestion that the 
student will learn better ar. J more easily with these methods is stated 
by the teacher. This suggestion is to be repeated and reinforoed, keep- 
ing in mind that all positive reinforcement must be genuine and sin- 
cere. The learner, howeN-cr, is never led to b.elieve he or she will learn 
without effort. 

Much indirect suggestion is con\-eycd by classroom decor or the 
lack thereof (as in most college and university classrooms!). Fortu- 
nately, public elementary and secondary classrooms-^are generally very 
happy and cheery places and will contribute positive indirect sugges- . 
tion to the learner. Materials, too, fin-nish much indirect suggestion 
and, for this reason, deserve close exnminution for such things as 
stereotyping. 

A third and vitally important area of indirect suggestion is that 
of nonverbal communication, which includes both voice and kinesics 
(body language). Most teachers are not awiue of the tremendous im- 
pact bodv language can haN'e. W'v may conNcy by our gestures and 
other unconscious physical movements exactly the opposite of what 
we say and think u e wish to convey. 

Those who might doubt the impact of non\-erbal communication 
are urged to trv a simple experiment. When talking with an American, 
keep moN-ing closer to hiju or lier-indced, to a point less than one foot 
away. A negative response \\ \\\ be proNoked because one is trespassing 
upon that person's (nouNerbally) established territorial boundaries. 
Nonverbal suggestion can lune an inestimable impact on students and 
their learning, for ". . . all of us are comfortable or uneouiiortable in. a 
relationship not as a consccinciiee of what the other says to us about 
MS. but /;// the I 'caii he talks to i/v. One does not walk into a room without 
eommimkatiug soniethiug, and the thing he is eon un nip eat ing is his re- 
sponse to his environment, himself, the plaee. and die persons present."" 

It is more important for a teacher to luiderstand non\erbal com- 
munieation and its impact than to know how tci score tests on a curve. 
Our teacher training programs, by ignoiiug the nonverbal aspects of 
ecmmnuiication, are failing those whom they train. Perfect control of 
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external methodological techniques and mastery of material will fail 
to result in good teaching and effective learning on the part of most 
students if the teacher lacks either intuitive or critical understanding 
of nonverbal communication. 

While the SALT teacher is constantly involved with both direct 
and indirect suggestion, he or she is at the same time practicing "de^ 
suggestiQn." According to Dr. Lozanov there are three impediments to 
suggestipi); they are logical, intuitive, and moral/ethical barriers, all 
of which must be circumvented if the student is to be receptive to 
suggestion. An example of the first would be the student's conviction 
based iqjon experience which has frozen him or her into a belief system 
that he or she is a C student. The intuitive barrier has an emotional 
foundatioix: "I can't learnji foreign language, I'm too old." Frequently 
the logical andf intuitive impediments overlap. The third barrier will 
probably be encountered but seldom. However, where the predom- 
inant ethic of a group or school is other than what is generally con- 
sidered universally acceptable, it will be a factor. 

The Bulgarian model, while establishing the teacher as a sensitive 
figure of authority,, stresses the use of pseudo-identities in language 
instruction, maintaining that their application serves jis a shield against 
making mistakes. This aspect may not be an* essential ingredient; how- 
ever, students do enjoy such identities. The students must be affec- 
tively involved and engaged in *\vholo brain learning" activities that 
stimulate both vr^rbal and nonverbal spheres. 

The three-part structure of the SALT class is, as mentioned before, 
the review of learned material, introduction and e j^Janation of new 
material, and the concert stage in which the material is to be com- 
mitted to memory. The first portion will consist of activities designed 
to attain the instructional goals and will include testing or written ex- 
ercises. For the language teacher, communication activities would be 
a part of this phase. CUussic suggestopedia stresses role playing.- 

A number of activities and exercises have been designed to pro- 
mote communication. Many of th(\se also promote "whole brain learn- 
ing,** a concept which needs some clarification. The left side of the 
brain is the verbal hemisphere. The right hemisphere, all too seldom 
involved in the instructional process, Is the nonverbal half and proc- 
esses music, movement, feelings, and intuition. This rather simple ex* 
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planation reveals why, many years after instruction has ceased, stu- 
dents will remember the songs they learned in the language classroom 
but not the dialogues or gi-ammar facts they so laboriously sought to 
master/ Music, sowg, drama, and rhythm should be emplosed often in 
the suggestopedic classroom. ^ 

A fantasy trip can be a quick way to promote "whole brain learn- . 
ing" by involving the student's imagination. Before working, for ex- 
ample, with a new dialogue, the teacher could spend a short amount 
of time, perhaps three to five minutes, and construct with words and 
well-practiced voice timbre and tone a visual image of the setting for 
the dialogue. Such an activity can be conducted either in English or 
the target language, depending upon the "level of thfe student. The 
teacher s imagination is the only limiting factor in designing a fantasy 
trip. The following is an example of what one might ^o in the usually 
dry arena of grammar. 

Please close vour eves. Keep thein closed For as long as you are com- 
fortable. Now imagine that you arc u v(M-b. What would it be like to be 

' ."a verb? You would be very' important. Without you no sentence could 
* exist. There would be no action-no loving, no hating, nothing. You 
' would be mobile. You would be moN'ing around in yotu" sentence. Some- 
times you would be in the front, sometimes in the second position* and 
' at other times you would be at thc» very end. That would make life in- - 

' teresting for yciu-since it is pleasant not to be in the same place all the 
time. There would be consistency in your life as a verlx for you nearly 
always end in cn. Occasionally you end in just n. but that adds a bit of ^ 
variety to your life. Sometimes you would be weak, and the sjgn of this 
weakness is a t. In the simple past tense, the sign is a (c. In your past 
participle vou start with a gr <uk1 end in a f. Always there is a f/for this 
is the sign of your weakness. But you can he strong, too. You would get 
Xo change vour vowel or consonant, and sometimes even you would be- 
come ;\ whole new word, like getting a new outfit. If you are strong, your ^ 
past participle, like y«)ur rehUive, iho we \ verb, starts with gr but al- ' 
wiivs ends in cn If you were a verb, let's hope yon would realize that: 
The life of a verb/Is not just a blurbVIt\ very exciting/ And quite in- 
viting./Sometinies weak, sometimes strong,/ Always moving along,/ A. ^ 
verb is exciting/For speaking and writing. 

Tlie ixhovc served as an inti'odiiction to an explanation of the 
verbal system in German. It consumed a ^■ery short amount of time, 
immediately .caught the attention of everyone, and promoted a very 
positive attitude and receptivity to the explanation thut followed. 
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The explanation of nevv material is the second sequential portion 
of the SALT language class. This would include perhaps the introduc- 
tion of a new dialogue or narrative selection, an explanation of gram- 
mar, words, or pronunciation, and cultural information— whatever the 
teacher considers important Dialogues prepared purposefully for sug- 
gestopedic or SALT instruction would be rather long as one wishes a-n ^ 
impacted x'ocabulary. In the Bulgarian model, this portion of the class 
may include an explicative reading of the dialogue with students pas- 
sively following a written text. 

The third 'phase, the concert stage, will not be implemented ^very 
day within the American educational time frame. For this portion, the 
sense of relaxation is reinforced either through N-ery brief relaxation or • 
mind-calming exercises or simply the reminder that the students, are 
to be relaxed. Music is then played while the teacher recites the ma- . 
terial with first active and dien passive stiiclent involvement. 

Baroque music is recommended because it^ seems most suitable « 
for reading or serious tliinking. Pick a kind of relaxing mfisic to which 
students will respond well and with whicli the teacher can become 
dynamically^ invoKed. \Miatever is cliosen is to offer both slow and 
fast movements and sho\ild provoke no words within the mind of the 
student 

Active involvement of the students means they haN*e visual stimuU 
before them, most probably a printed text. Students are instructed to 
form, an image for each word as they hear it. They are (old to imagine 
the word or a situation for the word and that they will become more * 
adept at doing this. imager)' is to be stressed as a proven aid 

to mnemonic abilities. The t(\tcher, too. is ad\*ised to become involved 
with the word or words, to project in his or her mind an image for 
the word. 

The teacher then recites the material. The word or phrase is re- 
cited three times-thc» first time in the target language in a normal tone 
of voice; the second time, the English etjuivalent in a whisper; and 
the third time in the language in a Icnid and .mthoritative manner with 
appropriate^ pauses between each word. 

For the passive phase of the* concert stage, students ha\-e no visual 
stimuli. Thev are told to conccMitrate on the nmsic or the x oice of the 
teacher, whicbe\ er they prefer. They are also reminded not to become 
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di'ovvsy, but to stay alert and relaxed. The teacher again recited the 
material in a normal manner reflecting the desired intonation and ex^ - 
presslon. The delivery is to be dynamic; the teacher is to be invplvea 
with the material, music, and rhythm, 

^ An experimental class using SALT methods was conducted at 
Colorado State University for three weeks during January of 1978. The 
results of, that class from both student and teacher viewpoints were 
very exciting and encouraging to continued research, development, and 
adaptation. The students. 'all of whom were adult volunteers, were 
highly motivated, Thc> were not able to devote extensive time'to study 
outside of class, and nearly one' third were at or below the Bfth per- 
centile on the Modern Language Aptitude Test, Several had very nega- 
tivc attitucles about their ability to succeed in language stydy, ' 

In fourteen days the amount of lexical material presented (aboat 
\1500 words) was close to that of a full first-year college course of ten 
^edits. The time spent was eciual to 5plDroximately six and one-half 
nnSics of a xuiiversity course-meeting fifty minutes daily. All aspects 
of sXlT methodology were followed. altho-,gh some 'experimentation 
took place with the material recited during the concert phase. Each 
day studxmts were given a combination recollection/ recall test on the 
vocabular\of the previous das-. The class average was 74.1 percSfent, 
On the thirteenth das'. the students were, writing cinque poetry, a type ^ 
of poen^withXprescribed construction of five lines. The final day was . 
a very eiijc^Nabiyxperience sviih a ".show and tell" activity. Student 
reactions were, without exception, positive, 

these laiij^uage learners were able lo do after a short amount 
of time Nvas most im^ressis-e, SALT methods put forth an unusually, 
large amount of materic\l (luickK-, and the students apparently learn it 
better and more (juickh' tlian with otlu'r methods. Tlris means one can 
be engaged sooner in more emvclnng activities. Difficult passages am 
be -read earlier, and amnnuniealion actis ities^ ^'ill ))V more meaningful 
because of the larger Nocabuhiry base. Nouns in particular are. the. 
easiest word group to memori/.c because of the ease with svhich visual 
images can be formed. .According to one writer. ". , , the greatest In- 
cidence of unfamiliar words in unenited foreign language texts Is 
nouns: scmie estimates are as high as 90 percent,"' 'A great deal of com- 
munication can occur just through nouns. 
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No 'matter what the material or discipline, higher levels of in* 
structlon can be attained sooner and become more meaningful if the 
f actiial foundation is acquired more quickly. 

The meihod is being used by this author for intermediate and 
advanced language instruction with regular, classes, and results are 
most encouraging. Because of scheduling difBcqlties, it was impossible 
to arrange an experimental design. However, student reactions have 
been positive without exceptioYi, and the impression is that 'consider- 
ably more effective learning has occurred. Voc^ibulary usage and com- 
prehension is far richer than it was before this method was emplo\ (*d, - 

Because SALT is still very young,, materials are not re&dily avail- 
able. Consequent!)', one either has to adapt materials or create them. 
The possibility* of increased quantity of student learning would make 
the effort wdrthwhile. Sinpe. students learn more, the^t^acher's work: 
load is increased, Whether one finds the suggestopedic/SALT method 
•of Interest or not, it nonetheless sends out a strong message to every 
teacher, demanding that we stand back and attempt to assess objec- 
tively the atmosphere created in our classrooms. We send both con- 
structive and destructive messages to students directly and indirectly; 
Not all teachers would b'e comfortable with an organized •approach to 
pjrOmoting relaxation, but this could be done ii?a very small way. Much 
could. yet bo done to attack the problem of alixieties ^nd inhibitions 
to learning, . 

' SALT is no educational panacea, The teacher using this method, 
or even some of its components, needs to be well informed about the 
method and the theories behind it. No new educational "gimmick,** 
SALT is a total approach to teaching and learning and also an attitude 
regarding people. With or Without our understanding, forces at work 
in our classrooms can present problems in every teaching/ learning sit- 
uation. We may make the choice to understand such subtle forces, and 
as educators our outreach can only be enriched if we seek to increase 
out. awareness, 

Suggestive-Accelerative Learning and Teaching (SALT) methods 
hold the promise of-^bringing a new awareness 'to both teachers and 
students. These techniques provide an alterna:five method that can 
fticrease conti'ol of the basics and improve competency. 
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The intensive approach to language teaching^^lhe college level has 
received considerable attention in 'recent years— jyic^ with very go&d 
reason. According to Theodore B. Kalivoda, "Evidence indicates that Inv 
tensive courses help some students learn a foreign language' better. . . 
There are* undoubtedly stude^s on both the high school and college 
levels who would benefit from intensive instruction more tlian from 
• traditionally scheduled foreign language classes."' In addition to fa- 
cilitating learning for some, the intensive approach also seems to stimu- 
late student interest. Renate A. Schulz descrilies several intensive pro- 
grams that have had a positive effect on student enrollment.^ Finally, 
students whoJiave completed intensive programs oft(?n elect to enroll 
in advanced language courses in exceptionally high percentages. David 
' 1*. Ben^feler, for example, reports that of the first seventy students a^o 
complete the ithdergraduate intensive, program i/xJerman.at Wash- 
ington State Ui^iversity, fifty-one subsequently enrolled or intended to 
■ enroll In upper division German classes, with the majority of those de- 
claring or intending to decllu c German as a second major.'' 
' ' Because of the effectiveness of the intensive method in transmit- 
ting lilig'uistic skills as well as in attracting jnjitf' retaining students, it 
seems reasonable to assume that experime|fmtion with intensive pro- 
grams' in college and university curricula will continue. Intensive 
courses do not, however, represent the illusive cure-all for the ilWf 
this country's language departments: the intensive approach is nptan 
■ . /' • 
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imqnalificd success with every student. As Howard. Lan^son reports, 
concerning the ten-week intensive Spanish course at Earlham College, 
the "largc'jt single problcna in voK cd students who learn a language 
slowly.""' S-tudents who are slow Icarhei'^i or have low language apti^ide 
are. at*a definite disadvantage in the intcnsiViBvfipursy, although many 
of them do acceptable^ work. In listing someW)f kio disadvantages of 
intensive courses for both students and teachers, Horst F. Richardson 
states, "absences from class may bc'of scr[ous consequence"'"' to the 
student. Since absenteeism is avmdable" in most'cas«^( Jlichardson is 
referring essentially to a motivational'^^roblem; and it does seenVthat 
students who lack sufficient motivation to appl\- themseh;es to then- 
Studies o\\ a regtilar basis arc even h^ss'sii^t'ccs.sful in such courses 'than 
ifi more traditional programs. " * . , 

. ' Intensive courses are, thus, highly 'promising options, but it gcT^-„ 
not be mainlained that the,, intensi\ e- approach represents the^besi 
method of langu.ige learning for all students in all circumstances.' It 
would," therefore, seem worthwhile to emjilox-'some type of screening 
procedure in order to detect^ and discourage from enrolling, those 
sludenfs whose poor learning ability or la^.'k df enthusiasm makes them 
prime candidates for failure.'^ 

As might be expected, a niunber of existing intensive progranis do 
screen prospective students Ix-fore enrollment. Surprisingly, however, 
many other successful programs do not employ specific devices for 
selecting only the most promising students, njrd the conclusion might 
be drasv,o that, in realih-, prospective students [ur intensive coursed 
need.nnt bo subjected to a selection process. Inmost programs that 
have n6 prqreciuisites for enrollment. howesTr, the general population 
•from which students art' 'drawn is itself a sc^leet group, or a ra-ther subtle 
screening process is> intrinsic to .the design of the vonrse; and such 
factors are of considerable significance in determining what sereening 
devices are liiost suitable for a specific "program, or whether any ad- 
ditional screening- is necessary at all. 

A number of this countrys more prestigious colleges and univer- 
sities have relatively high admission standarcls and attract, fcjr the most- 
part, students wlio niay he assumed'to have .sufficient motivaticm and 
learning ability to bencEt from intensive instruction. Th(> success of 
thc.well-know'n Dartmouth Intensive Language Model." for example. 
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r ^ may well be based not only on the methodology employed and the 
enthusiasm of the instructors but also on the general quality of the 
. students attending that college, 

General university policic»s other than admission standards may 
also assist in promoting the success, of intertsivo programs, At Southern 
Illinois University at Edvvardsville, for example, students who have at 
their disposal the laige blocks of frrc time required for Intensive 
French are primarily 'those from the Deans College, **students who - 
have Indicated that they h^^ve the motivation and self-discipline nec- 
essary for independent work [and] are not obHged to complete the 
General Studies program/'^ When Colorado College introduced a mod- * 
ular system of instruction in 1970, \*irtually all courses became inten- 
sive, Students enrolling in intensive^ German' are, therefore, famiUar 
with the approach employed and ma\* very well have enrolled at this 

* institution at least in part because they have a predilection for the 
intensive method. I^n addition, at Colorado College "the greatest at- 
traction in the Sv>cond year is the . . . intermediate course, in Munich, 
From the middle of April to the cud of May students, at minimal ad- 
ditional cost, can participate in the classroom abroad program/'^ As 
John A, Wallace has pointed out, U.? a\*erage student can make a great 
deal of progress in a language if he is motivaU-d "by the immediacy of 
the impending overseas experience/* 

' This motivating factor probably played^ great role in the ..initial 

success of the intensive cight-weeK -summer program in Spanish at 
Oklahoma State University, which "was originally set up to accommo- 
date the needs of technical personnel who were 'soon to leave for 
Spanish America/'^^ Although those planning an immediate trip abroad 
are now a minority in the course, theii! presence and enthusiasm un- 
doubtedly serve as stimulating influences on the remaining students. 
The intensive program in Spanish at Earlham College consists of a 

^ "ten-week, intensive-language course on campus and- a tt a-week, cul- 
^uraMmmersio)! program in Mexico with continued intensiv(»-language 
s-tudy,''^^ Once again, anticipation of a stay abroad is undoubtedly a 
^ strong incentive duriiig the introductory ten-week course, and more 
than average initial motivation may be assumed for studcnits who are 
willing to expend the time, eilorts, and funds necessary for study 
abroad. 

o . :::> 
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Other intensive programs would also seem to be attractive onl)^ 
to students who are highly moti\ated. The sirmmer course in German 
for undergraduates at Washington^ State University, for example, is 
intended lor high school graduates who plan to begin their general 
university j^tudies at \\ ashingt()n State the following fall.^^ Obviously, 
those stildents whc^ elect to spend the sunnner between their high 
schooV graduation and their first long session at a universit\- in a sum- 
mer intensiN-e language program, are more luoiguage-oriented and mo- 
tivated than most. V 

It appears, then, that some 'form ol^ screening is, indeed, an in- 
tegral part of existing intensi\-e programs-even those which employ 
no formal devices for this purpos(><-and practice does eonfonn with 
the seemingly logical assumption tiiat it is desirable to discourage the 
enrollment of those who show little promise of success. Planning for 
the iiitroduetion of new intensive programs or the revision of existing ■ 
courses should, therefore, inelude prov isions for appropriate screening 
procedures. 

Consideration shouldHrsl be gi\ en to the scholastic ability and 
motivational level of tlu- prospi'cti\e recruits, as determined by'gen- 
cral university standards or policies and by tlic design of the course. 
In some eases further screening will be uuueci'ssar\'. Nhuiy colleges 
and universities, howcwr, have a rather heterogeneous student body 
with various gradations of ni()li\aliou and ability: and many intensive 
programs cannot, for \arious iulerual rcasous, be ilesigned in such a 
way thai tlie\ pronnse to attract only students likely to succeed. This 
is i'spccially true if language reciuirenienls exist and the . intensive 
course represeuls an iippi-aling option for students who have been un- 
successful in previous language courses or whose anlipatliy to language 
studv is so strong lli;il they iuive dehn-'d I'ouipletuig tli; reviuiiciui'iil 
as hmg as possible. .Vt such iustrtutioiis the cuiploynieut of .some spe- 
cific device lo screen students prior to their enrollment in inteusi' c 
courses is adv isable. 

Of course, no screening program can succeed if flu> number of 
interested students iloes not ( ousiderabl) exceed the anticipated size 
of the class. The lirsl step in the selcclieii jjroces. is. ihcrelorc, a \ ig- 
orous pidjlicitv campaign. 

n ■ 
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^^^• 'Tf the course is intended for incoming freshmen, a successful pub-^ 
licity campaign might include news releases sent to all state, regional, 
and local newspapers; announcements in a regular or special college 
publication sent to principals and high school counselors; descriptions' 
published in the journal of the state association of foreign language 
teachers; and posters mailed to all foreign language teacher;s^in the 
state or region. All of these publicity techniques are utilized for the 
undergraduate, summer intensive program at Washington State Uni; 
versity.^'* If students- are to be recruited from among those aheady 
enrQlled, information releases to student advisors, posters placed at 
strategic locations on campus, articles in the student newspaper, and 
announcements on the campus radio station arc among possible means 
of publicizing the course; but word-of-mouth advertising resulting 
from enthusiastic descriptions of the course before various student 
groups, such as traditional language classes, may be most effective in 
disseminating information concerning it. After the first year of the pro- 
gram, it is especially effective to employ former students as speakers. 

Once suitable means for publicizing the course have been deter- 
mined, consideration should be given to the second step in the se- 
lection process, pre-emollment screening. Selection of students on the 
basis of language aptitude or scholastic ability has a relatively long and 
successful tradition. Such criteria were ,empl()yed in the specialized 
armed forces intensive language training program during World War 
II. The Navy Japanese Language School, for example, rejected seven 
of each eight applicants, and Robert John Matthew asserts that the 
"rigid selection of students before enrollment^ of which every student 
was aware, aided in the maintenance of high standards throughout the 

111 • • **15 

program and cut academic casualties in the school to a mminuim. 
High standards for admission to intensive courses were also character- 
istic of at least some of the programs introduced at American colleges 
and universities during and immediately after World \\'ar 11.^" In ad- 
dition, objective tests measuring aptitude or abilit}' are includied in 
the selection process for some of the more succcs.sful intensive courses 
> today. For example, at Southern Illinois Uni\ersity at Edwardsville, 
. "the first criterion for admission to the lntensi\ e French program was 
the composite ACT score of entering freshmen"; and James A. Kilkcr 
and Frank Gunderson state that "an adequate aptitude as evidenced 
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by a minimum score of 86 points on the Modern Language Aptitude 
Test"^8 vv'as required for admission to the intensive French course at 
Southern Illinois University af Carbondale. The latter two authors 
were quite pleased with the reliability of that test and recommend even 
higher standards, concluding that the "cutoff point (86) vvas probably 
•too low" (.p. 853). Other objective criteria, such as grade point av- 
erage and SAT scores, might also be considered. 

Despite the succes.sful utilization of various objective measures of 
. aptitude and scholastic achievement for screening purposes, however, 
such proceduies are based on a rather traditional and elitist congept of 
language learning which has come into question in recent years, In 
keeping with' th^ more democratic views of language education today, 
Leon A. ]akobo\'its believes that slow learners may be quite successful 
in intensive courses,^-' and Theodore B. Kalivoda recommends "that 
high school or college students interested iu learning a foreign language 
intensively should not be programmed out of taking the course be- 
cause of low aptitude.""'^" 

.There are, in fact, some reasons to accept the hypothesis that high 
levels of aptitude or abilit)- inav, inde(>d, b(> unnecessary prerequisites 
for enrollment in intensive programs at the college level. In comment- 
ing on his experience as an instructor in the Army Specialized Training 
Program in German, Professor Otto Springer of the University of., 
Pennsylvania expressed the belief in 1944 that "a cla.ss of A.S.T.P. 
trrtiinees . . . was not much better or worse than the average class of 
students at Pennsylvania."^' More recently, R.' Baird Shuman has in- 
dicated that language is learned fastest and most effectively by stu- 
dents enrolled in various military and cis'ilian intensive language insti- 
tutes, such as tJi(> Army Language School at Monter(>y, California, and 
those conducted by the Peace Corps and the Foreign Service.^^ jje 
'■ then points out "that man\- .such peopl(> have been weak, even faihng, 
language students in the past" (p. 23). What (Muibles individuals who 
have been unsuccessful languag(> students at one stage of their de- 
velopment to bee(mi(> Huecessful Uil(>r":' Shuman concludes that high 
. motivation is "prol.abi>' the most significant single factor in operation 
here."^'' 

' If high motivation is, indeed, of.sueli great significance in deter- 
niiniijg success or'lailure in intensis e eoiu-ses, it would .seem logical to. 
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include this factor as a criterion in the screening process. Some suc- 
cessful intensive programs clo»so. Students who wish* to enroll in in- 
tensive French at Southern Illinois { Carbondale ) , for example,' must 
display high motivation during a personal interview, as well as scoring 
86 or above on the Modern Language Aptitude Test.^^ Personal inter- 
. views prior to registration are also required at othef institutions, such 
as the University of Texas (Arlington),^^ and it may be assurned that 
students who display little motivation during these interviews are not 
encpufaged to enroll. ' ' 

Le."S subjective means of determining motivation may also be 
utilized. After the initial year of the program, for example, a student's 
classification might be ti useful criterion in the screening process. It 
, might be assumed that upper level students who have previously ig- 
nored the opportunity to enroll in an intensive course are less language • 
oriented than those who enroll while at the lower level, and the hy- 
pothesis that students who postpone language courses until their senior 
year may be poor prospects for intensive programs was confirmed by 
the experimental fifteen-week German program at North Texas State 
University (NTSU). 26 . 

In addition, questionnaires measuring degree of positive attitude 
toward the language might also assist in identifying those with less 
incentive and, hence, less likely to succeed. Students entering the 
■ NTSU program were asked to indicate how much they expected to 
enjoy it, on a scale of one {very much) to ten (very little). Those who 
completed the course successfully averaged 2.74. Those who did not, 
averaged 5.14. Students were also asked to indicate how much German 
they hoped to learn, on a scale of one (as much.as p()ssii:)le) to tpn ' 
(a« liltle as is necessary for a passing grade). Those who ccmipleted 
the program averaged 1.57. Those who did not, averaged 3.71. 

Although objective criteria for measuring motivation, su<.'h as those 
mentioned above, might be employed in selecting students, it is pos- 
sible to organize an effective intensive program without denying any 
student permission to participate. Simply by stressing the demanding 
nature of the course, an efFectivc process of self-screening may be ini- 
tiated. Apparently the only screening procedure employed for the suc- 
cessful intensive program in German at the University of Texas ( Ar- 
lington) was to "interview all potential students, informing ihem of^ 

ERIC ^ ' 
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the nature of the program, its goals, and their obligations to it'!^ 
Gertrude Marti is impressed by the concept of self-screening and re- 
ports that, for intensive French at Southern Illinois (Edwardsville), 
"a third, perhaps most important, factor in admissions was stressing, 
in advance, the difficulty of the program. . . . Therefore," in intervifew- 
ing each applicant, the toughness of the course, its demanding nature, 
and the fact that ten hours of credit and grade would depend upon 
this one subject, all were emphasized" (p. 1147). 

Self-screening was also employed with students expressing interest 
in intensive German at North Texas State. They were told that inten- 
sive German promised* to produce better results than the traditional 
sequence and that they were free to enroll, but they were also informed 
that their chances of success would not be great if they felt that they 
did ndt possess good learning ability or were not sufficiently motivated 
to make a total commitment in terms of regular preparation, attendance, 
and participation. Since less than half of those who sought information 
enrolled, and the great majority of those who did were successful,^^ it 
may be assumed that such self-screening cfFectively inhibits the en- 
rollment of those less likely to succeed. 

If •self-screening is the only means of selection that is employed, 
preregistration is desirable in order to insure that all students who 
enroll have received the required counseling and understand its im- 
plications. In addition, some type of po.stenrollment screening is also 
i^ecessary. Even when given sound advice, some student.s overestimate 
their abilities or motivation. Those who do must be made aware of this 
' fact as soon as possible. The pace that will bp sustained throughout tile 
semester should be established on the very first da\'. At least one major 
test should be completed, the rcsult.s made known to student.s, and 
individual counseling provided where needed before the deadline for 
transferring to other courses. This procedure, whieh is useful with any 
pre-enrollment screening method, is obviouslv beneficial to high-risk 
students who may be unal)lc to keep pace ith the class and are, 
therefore, in danger of wasting an entire semester. However, it is also 
of considerable value to teachers, \v\\o can in this manner avoid a good 
deal of potential criticism from students who arc likely to be dissatis- 
fied with the course. 
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Postenrollment screening procedures, such as* those mentioned 
above, .are quite helpful and represent the final step in a three-part 
screening process that seems advisable for most intensive progrfliiis.^ 
The first step consists of a publicity campaign to arouse initial student ' 
interest; the second involves the employment of some device for pre- 
enrollment screening, which is quite worthwhile, unless the quality of 
the institution's general student body or tlia design of the prog''am itself 
msures that only those likely to succeed will enroll. 

^ Among the many pre-enrollment screening methods that have 
been disx?ussed, one or a combination should be appropriate for any 

^ cojLiceivable intensive program at any college or uni\"ersity. Objective 
measurements of aptitude or ability have proN'en to be useful in the 
ifelection process. In addition, objective means of determining enthu- 
siasm or nioti\'ation may be utilized; and subjective* assessments of 
motivation are also valuable. • 
Some method that considers both ability, or aptitude, and incen- 

^tive, such as that employed at Southern Illinois' (Carbondale),'^^ is, no 
doubt, superior to any that consider.^ either alone. Howe\'e|, smce mo- 
tivation may well b(^ the critical factor in determining jiuceess or failure 
in an intensive course, it would seem rea.soiiable to utilize high moti- 
vation as the major ci'iterion for admission to the program, with ob- 
jective measurements of aptitude or ability, unless they are excep- 
'tionally low, being employed pi'imarily as means of identifying thdse 
who are likely to have the greatest dilFicnlty and, tlierefore, requtre 
the most attention. 

- The best means of discouraging the enrollment of the less promis- 
ing among those who express interest may, liow(*\'er, invoh*e a process 
of self-screening in which students are informed of the demanding 
nature of the program and allowed to det(M'nu'ne for themselves NVhether 
their own abilit\' and motivation will suffice. Such a proeedirfe elim- 
inates the danger that a student with only a\ erage learning ability or 
aptitude, but with sufficient moti\'ation to benefit from intensive in- 
struction, will be denied the opportunity to enroll. In addition, this 
procedure is more compatible than others with toda\* s more demo- 
cratic view of language .learning, and it possessc^s the added ad\*antage 
of not creating the animosity that may wsull if students are prohibited 
from participating in a program they find attractive. 

O 
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In the past sixteen years, the Millard Public Schools have grown from 
a district in which junior and senior high students shared a ^mgle 
•■ building to one with two junior high schools (7th and 8th grades), a 
Level I (9th and 10th grades), and u Level 11 high school (.lltli and 
l'2th gi-adcs). As of October.. 1978, total enrollment in the secondary 
schools was 4,455 and still l ising. The Foreign Language Department, 
established in 1962 with one year of Spanish, has grown with and 
shared the resultant problems of the district. 
' ' The most recent problem concerned offering beginning foreign 
languages to younger students-without conflicting with the philosophy 
of the junior highs and without compromising our ah-eady sb'ong for- 
eign language program. Bv the 1977-78 school year, the district offered 
four years each of French, German, and Spanisb, beginning in the 
* * ninth grade. In addition, Nyith the exception of band and reading stu- 
'dents, all eighth graders took a Language Survey Coiu-sc. Tliis year- 
long class is divided into three sessions of twelve weeks, each devoted 
to the study of the culture, the basic pbonctic system, andn'ery sim- 
ple vocabulary and expressions of a specifi'c langimge. At the end of 
their eighth-grade )ear, students Inue acquired a strong basic back- 
■\ ground in three important western cultures: they also have an under- 
^> standing of which language they wish to istudy-if indeed they have 
discovered through the course that thev are interested at all. Since the 
addition of Language Surs ey lo the ciurieulum, we bave had a lower 
attrition nitc and fewer students switching languages after the first 
year of study. 
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For several years parents and students had been telling us that 
they would like to see Millard ofFer at least five .years of foreign lan- 
guages. A survey given in the spring of 1978 to all foreign l?inguage 
students proved this opinion to be that of the majority. The simple 
solution to this logistical problem would >|iavc been to move thje Lan- 
guage Survey Cpurso to the seventh grade and to begin languagcstudy 
in the eighth. However, because of the reading requirement in the 
seventh grade an'd the philosophy. that junior high stud<?nts should not 
specialize, thi^^solution was impossible. To drop Languijge Survey was 
unthinkable. An overwhelming majority of students, fo^'cign language 
teachers, and building administrators agreed that this d-ourse was ex- 
tremely ijmportaftt and eilcclivc. \Vhat, then, was thcj- solution that , 
could be accepled\by all pi'rties? 

Most of the students who had stated a desire for more levels of 
foreign languages were .^ucco^isful in their language stucjy. Many were 
academically talented. If we eould devise a .system to identify. the 
gifted student and the student who was tajentcd in language study, 
we would have a plan that would aid the school district with its de- 
velopment of a program for the education of the gifted, tt did not take 
long to discover that little work had been done in this area, but with 
the help of . Dr. Charles Speiker, Director of Scct)ndary Education, 
Millard Public Schools, and Dr. Sidnev Hahn, Associate Professor in 
Secondary Education at the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, we 
were able to develop an identification process. 

Identitication of the Academically 
Talented Foreign Language Student 

The California Achievement Test scores of all sevcMith graders were 
screened. Those sludcMils who had a composite sc^nv on or above the 
90th-percentile or a language expression score on or above the 96th- 
pereentile (qualified to take a foreign language aptitude test. Due to 
the late date on which the decision to test was made, we were unable 
to utilize the Pimsleur Langiuige Aptitude Battery. Therefore, we de- 
veloped our own te.st, on which we r(>(]uired a positi\e score of nine 
out of fifteen po.ssible answers. In the future we will use the Pimsleur 
Battery and determine a minimum score based on the national statis- 
tics available on the test scores. Since we did not kriovv how many 
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student would qualify and decide to take a-language in the eighth 
grade, we asked the students to list the three .languages in ordei^ pf 
preference and to name the language(s) they would not fake. Although 
they expressed preferences, all students were willing to take any Ian- 
guage offered. ' " 

Students who qualified for foreign language study based on our 
screening procedure were informed of the oj^tions of taking Language 
Survey or a foreign language or band in eighth grade. They were then 
as1<ed to make their decision: Parents were also infoi-med of the avail- 
able options, asked to discuss theip with their children.^ and to give 
their approval of the choice. The major difficulty which remains, be- 
cause of scheduling problems, is that students still must choose be- ,^ 
tween band and foreign languages. ^ 

In one junior high, the identification process resulted in thirty 

qualified students enrolling in foreign languages. This enrollment al- • 

'lowed us to offer classes to ten students in each of the. three languages^ 

However, we had a problem at another in which enrollment was too 

Idw to offer three classes and too high to offer only one. By dropping 

the required score on the test to eight, we were ablf! to^gain sufficient 

^ students to offer the three languages with" fifteen students in each class. ' 

* . ' ' ' ' 

Course of Study . 

' Since tlie screening process had been handled by the office of curricu- 
lum ^development and the guidance counselors, it was now the Foreign 
Language Department's turn to work. The department head and the 
teachers who would teach the classes for gifted students met during 
a week in June to develop a course of study that would be unique and 
at the same time provide the material .necessary to allow students to 

' be integrated into the regular second-year program. W'c decided to 
use the same texts and cover the .same number of units becausp of the 
. imclear future of the gifted program beyond the eightK gntde. How- 
ever, we have discovered that, eve'ii with additional materials, pro- • 
vided, this pace is too slow for talerrtcd students who must be chal- 
lenged at all tiiues. The only solution is to allow them to continue their 
foreign language study as a separate cfass at their own pace. 

This .decision made, wc had to detei-miue which additional ma- 
terials and procedures would be best. We decided that the students 
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could continue developing reading, writing, and speaking skills, 'as well' 
as gain insights into die target culture in^'cp^ndently of the class. We 
"developed a coiu'se in which reading, writing, and communication, 
skills &r-e introduced ear|y through the use of readers and, real commu- 
nication sirategics. The materials designed during the summer were' 
only. examples of sirategies that are continually being changed and 
developed as we learn about the unique talents and problcj^s ^fi\e 
gifted student. , . ,^ 

Characteristics of the Gifted • 

Although al] students must be regarded as individuals, the gifted^ 
share some common characteristics which distinguislv tl;em from their 
classmates. \\c have found that these characteristics will often make 
the task of teaching the gifted an extremcl)' rewarding experience. 
However, at times these same traits be(,'ome obstacles to teaching. The 
following paragraphs provide a brief outlijiie of the characteristics ' 
^common to gifted students according to our obser\-atimis. 
' * 1. Verbal proficiency. Gifted studcMits arc \'er)'' adept at expressing 
themselves orally and have command of an extensive vocabulary. They^ 
enjoy oral work and excel at it. They are intrigued by \-ocabulary, are 
lluent in their 'own language, and ^itri\-e to become' so in the tai-get 
l§inguage. The)- use the foreign language dictit)nar\- continually to in- 
crease vocabulary. 

2. AiCareness and power of ohservation. CAiicd students are ex- 
tremcl);, aware of eN-ents on the national and international scene- They 
enjoy bringing their obser\ ations into the -chissrooni and discussing 
tliem with tlie teacher and other students. 'Articles appearing in pe- ' 
riodicals or special programs bi'oadcast through the media are also^ 

discussed with e,nthusiasm- 

3. Curiositij and imiiiisitkcncss. Because they are unafraid and 
. eager to- explore the unknown, gifted students enjoy using their mind. 

They love research and have a willingness to examine tlic^ unusual; 
moreover, they are not satisfied with learning onls' the facts but must 
also know reasons for particular de\'el(5pments. 

.4. Independence. CifK>d students work best independently. This 
characteristic sometimes leads to a dislike^or refusal to work in groups 
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or to share materials, which stands in stark contrast to the next char- 
acteristic. . ' . 

5. FriendUnti-ss and outgoing pexsoncditij. Becjtuse of oral profi- 
ciency and interest in so many varied subjects, gifted youngsters may 
well be very popular, if' not the most popular, students ifl'the class- 
room. On the other hand, these characteristics, in conjunctunl with the 
fact that they ofteji sec or do- things- somewhat differently than the 

' others, may more readily identify gifted students as "different" and 
may result in the other students labeling them as "eggheads," "brains," 
•or."social outcasts." 

• 6. Lack of discipline. Due to the lack of challenge, motivation, 
and stimulation in school, many of the gifted students' study habits are 
imdisciplined. They often overlook directions, fail to do routine as- 
signments (or do them at the last/iniruite ) , write quickly and poorly, 

( do not pay attention in class, and lack good study habits. They pay 
little attention to. details. Mistakes are usua lly careless in nature; they 
are not necessaril)' caused b)' a lack of knowledge. 

7. Competitiveness. Competition with peers for grades and for 
attention from peers or the teacher is very keen. Gifted students regard 
as very nnportant competition for grades with fello\^• students. 

8. Self-criticism, frustration, intolerance of failure. Gifted students 
are very critical of their inability to perform to the stahlftrd they set 
for themselves. They are easily frustrated or angered by a temporary 
failure to understand a concept or by inability to put a particular idea 
to use. Similarly, this frustration carries over into an apparent inability ^ 
to tolerate or understand students less gifted than they. Open criticism 
of another student is quite common. The lack of ability to express 
themselves adequately in the beginning stages of foreign language 
study is very frustrating and potentially quite damaging. 

9. Opinionated and logical. In formulating a solution or an opin- 
ion, gifted students explore all possibilities and usually arrive at the 

* most logical conclusion. Differing oi' less logical solutions and opinions 
are thus "ridiculous" or "incorrect." To them, their solution oi* opinion 
is the most logical and is, therefore, the only one. 

10. Goal direcl^d. Although gifted student^i have a low frustration 
level, they are very goal directed and will pursue any problem until 
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they have, on their own, arriN-ecl^the correct answer, tlie gi'ade of " 
"A," or some other goal. Attempts to mo\e to other topics before tha^ 
goal is reached are resented. 

11. Dislike for rout'nc and drill After once grasping a concept, 
drilling it through pral or written exercises is boring, unnecessary,- and 
a waste of time in the eyes of gifted students. This fact often accounts 
for their failure to do assignments and for their dislike of workbook 
exercises, oral drills, etc. 

In addition to the above problems that gifted students face, they 
must also contend with the fact that th^y arc not necessarily equally 
gifted in all areas of study simp./ because they qualify for a special 
section of a foreign language class. They may have lesser abilities in 
math or science, for example. Dealing with the frustrations they feel 
in other subject areas is a difficult task. Teachers can help gifted stu- 
dents with these problems onl\- if they remember one important fact: 
whether classified as, gifted, challenge, academically talented, or TAG 
(talented and gifted), students arc individuals and must be treated 
as such by any teacher. / 

Teacher Adjustment 

We have found that we, as teachers, muTst make adjustments /in our 
teaching methods when working with gifted students. We hac| to de- 
velop high expectations concerning student iichievement. A; normal 
day's activities were but a beginning for our aeademically /talented 
students, who ha\'e much less need for repetition of explanations and 
who become quite frustrated with continuous drill. It is, therefore, 
necessarv to accelerate the pace of tea'ching and to have scleral dif- 
ferent methods of praeticiug a new eoucept. Teachers must cci|ntinually 
remind themsel\-cs that, as soon as the challenge i.s gone froi^n an ac- 
tivity, the student gets bored. Immediate application of voipabulary 
rather thau rote memorization is essential. The smaller si/e of m gifted 
class lends itself to indi\-idual attention and real communication, but 
it also contributes to the accelerated pace. 

Flexibility is a must. Discussion is a favorite activity of theSe stu- 
dents. As mentioned abo\e, the gifted are extremely aware of ciirrent 
events, are verbally proficient, and will continually initiate discussion 
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about something they have just heard, read, or seen pertaining to the 
country being studied. This curiosity in turn leads to more questions 
about culture and geogi'aphy. 

A\'e found working wri the gifted to be stimulating, but also time 
consuming. We discovered vvdvliad to be well prepared. In addition to 
keeping abreast of current deN'elhpnieuts on the international scene, we 
had to write and revise the initial course of study, continually create 
supplemental material, and also devise fresh strategies to stimulate con- 
versation in the foreign language. 

Even as the gifted must learn to cope with frustrations and prob- 
lems, so must the teacher come face to face with these difficulties. As 
this was the fii st time we had worked only with groups of academically 
talented students, we were never sure just what to expect from them. 
Were Ave challenging them? Asking too much? Was the pace too fast?' 
Should we spend more time on drill and repetition? Fo'-ce them to do 
drills? These and othei" questions plagued us constantly. We experi- 
enced frustration when finding our questions unanswered and when 
trying to get the students to drill or to be more careful on written work. 
M unsettling as the experience of ha\'ing some students criticize others 
was, it taught us to understand and cope with gifted students and 
their problems. 

Teachers must learn to use the term "gifted" very carefully. Making 
students understand that being gifted does not make them strange, but 
without overemphasizing their gift to the point of egotism, is a difficult 
ta.sk. Teachers must find a solution, howe\er, sinee the students' self- 
image definitely depends on the attitude shown by the teacher. One 
method used to practice the foreign language and to get students 
to understand themsehes better is the use of real communication 
strategies. 

Strategies and Activities 

Teaching strategies that emphasize personal choice, oral communica- 
tion, I lid reHective listening and thinking in the foreign language have 
prov.Mi successful in gifted classes. 1-our such teaching strategies follow. 

1. What Am I? ( Level one). Ohjcctive: to lia\'e students describe 
themselves as an imaginary object and respond to (questions from others. 
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Linguistic focus: forms of to be. SIdll focus: listening, speaking, yes/ 
no questioning. Froceclure: (a) students will choose an object (either 
imaginary or which can be seen in the rooni-e.g., a coat ) ; (b ) they will 
give three statements to describe themselves— e.g., "I have one color." 
"I am long." "I am warm and dry"; (c) other students will ask questions 
that can be answered by yes or no and will try to guess what object is 
being portrayed. Components: previously, developed vocabulary of 
nouns and adjectives. 

2. Occupational DecisiSh (Levels One and Two). Objective: to 
shave occupational preferences. Linguistic focus: verbs to be, to be- 
come; vocabulary concerning occupations. Skill focus: speaking, listen- 
ing. Procedure: (a) From a list in the target language the student will 
select a preferred occupation. If a preference is not included in the list 
of suggestions, students may supply it; (b) Each student will find a 
partner to question in the class. Using the verb to be, each will seek to 
discover the partner's occupational preference and then share their 
own. For example, "What are )-ou going to be? I am going to be a 
teacher"; (c) Students will then report to the rest of the class what 
their partner s occupational preference is. For example, "Helmut wants 
to be a teacher." Components: questions and answers. "What are you 
going to be?" "I'm going to be a ." "He or she is going to be- 
come a ." N'ocabulary list of occupations. 

3. To Have or Have Not (Levels One and Two). Objectives: 
using vocabulary and grammatical . rnis learned to determine if an 
object is in the box. Grammatical focus: verb to have, question forma- 
tion. Skill focus: speaking, listening, word order formation. Procedure: 
(a) Student should be familiar with the conjugation of to have. They 
take the box and may or may not put an object from the room inside it; 
(.b) Student tells class or group, "I have something in the box." (c) The 
group or class questions student about the object. For example, "Does" 
it have a point?" "Is it long?" (d) Student may be telling the truth or 
may have nothing in the box. The class or group must determine the 
truth. 

• 4. Descriptive Cognates (Level One). Objective: given a list of 
cognates the students will describe themselves on paper using the cog- 
nates. Linguistic focus: vocabuUu')' (cognates), verb to be. Skill focus: 
writing, speaking. Procedure: ( a ) each student writes a brief description 
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of him or IumsoU using the list of cognates proxicled; (b) the teacher 
collects the descriptions and randoml\- chooses a description to be read 
aloud. The students will then be asked to identify that person. Varia- 
tions; students may choose to describe any other person in the class- 
room. Components: list of cognates, paper, pencils. Sample list of cog- 
nates (others ma\- be added to fit language): impossible / difficult / 
interesting / violent shy important , romantic / stupid / active / fa- 
mous / intelligent ' terril^le , horrible / ridiculous practical / imprac- 
tical / ambitious / nerx ous aggrcssix e / passixx* artistic / creative / 
studious / generous , brilliant , quiet / sincere / insincere / timid / 
obedient / cruel. 

As can be seen fiom the above examples, these strategies lend 
themselves well to the special problems of the gifted foreign language 
dps. They stress the positi\-e, challenge the students to use the new 
language, pro\ ide an alternative to drill, increase vocabulary, and pro- 
vide individual and group work that teaches the students about them- 
selves and their classmates. 

In the classroom the teacher may deviate from a regular format by 
using simple techniques that ins ite open-ended responses from the stu- 
dents. For example, the leaeher may give the students a series of gram- 
maticallv correct senlenecs and ask tliem to explain, the reason why they 
are correct, or have them e.\|)lain w hat the graunnatical rule is. Another 
simple idea to slimnlate lliiukin^ and IIk- forming of logical sentences 
in the language is lor the tcaelicr to lake a l artoon strip from llie comic 
section of the new spa])cr. The balloons arc cosered widi a paper to 
block out the dialogue. A Irau.sparcney may be macie of the sequences, 
leaving the balloons to be coni])lelcd by llic sludeuls.^ Responses to the 
same slor\. nia\ be endless. 

Otlu r indiv idual projcets and group aeli\ ilies. when handled prop- 
erlv. have iiro\ en siicecssful in (he iorcign laugiuige classroom of the 
gifl(^cl sliulcn*. One ol most sliinnlatiii^^ piojccls lor tlicsc* stiicUMits is 
\{) \\A\ v \\\vu\ vwdW :i Ion i^ii laiigiKiiTt* nl llicir owo. Souk* sliidcnls 
lui\ (' walc licd ilic Nlork and Mind\ (clcv isioii sliow and lia\ obstM'Vcd 
huignag(» diilic iillios >ind cnllnr.il dilltMcnccs cxpcridiccd llu^ alien. 
PcM'liaps llic class could write its own script ahont the (liincnlti(»s that 
Mork might cntonntf r in the target lant^nage and enltnre. The Zara- 
hdtula and iltifi u YV/ii lele\ isiou show s have also been nsed snceessfnlly, 
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although related activities had' to be developed to use the vocabulary 
learned. The Scholastic magazines have been used with success. Since 
these students tend to be nighly creative, they enjoy developing their 
own foreign language games, which teachers can then utilize in other 
classes. 

Gifted students may also help to moti\'ate others in the school 
by being in charge of an all-school International Week. Such activi- 
ties may include sponsoring a teacher exchange among the language 
classes for a few da)'s, inviting American Field Service students or na- 
tive speakmlo the classroom, Inu ing a poster or T-shirt design con- 
test, and sponsoring an international dinner for students, faculty, and 
parents. 

Gifted students are not onl)' highly motivated and enthusiastic but 
also very creative. They will often generate many ideas that can be 
used with the entire class. From a teacher's point of view, the gifted 
classes are both a challenge and a joy. 
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Foreign language teachers who have survived the "great massacre" of 
foreign language personnel and programs (1970-74) may have reason 
to be cheerfully optimistic again, Some recenf statistics show the 
- stabilization and, in a few cases, increase of foreign language enroll- 
ments since the radical decline of the early seventies.^ Outside the con- 
fines of our profession, the recently appointed President's Commisssion 
on Foreign Language and International Studies seems to be indicative 
' of new and welcome allies on a national level. The Commission's chair- \ 
man, James A. Perkins, echoes the language teacher's dismay over di'Op- 
ping enrollments when he notes that the commission grew out of a 
concern that American capabilities in languages and international 
understanding were declining at the \'ery time wl^n the overseas re- 
sponsibilities of the United States were increasing 

III an indirect way, the program cuts, lack of positions for foreign 
language teachers, and curriculum reassessments have perhaps been 
s^V^ beneficial to language departments. The qualit)' of faculties has prob- 
ably improN'ed through selective pruning and grafting; the potential for 
change and improN cnient should be greater than ever before; and, the 
V , much-touted back-to-busics movement has worked its way up the edu- 
- I cational ladder to the point where its influence is finally beginning ko 
V, be felt at the universit)' level as the implementation of core curricula 
often includes a foreign language component. 
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Tlio basics hax-e 1u>cn rcclefined, lio\\'c\-er, in terms of current edu- ^ 
oatiomil needs. Consequently, the long awaited optimism our profes- 
sion mav now feel must not lull it into coniphiceney. Our responsiveness 
to the need.? of the present and the future will determine our viabiUty 
in the next decade. \\'ile\- and Dtu idheiser ixnt it succinctly when 
they state that the "profession needs more than cognizance of the prob- 
lem [promotion of foreign language stud)'] and more than a polite 
skepticism about trends in American education."-' Another good reason 
for reassessing our aims and appro;ich(js is that overall enrollment pro- 
jections indicate tluit the number of 18-yoar-old Americans will decline 
nearly 20 percent during the 1980s.' 

bur profession" does have reason to be optimistic, but certainly 
none for blind optimism. Roland Champagne's ad\'ice that language de- 
partnients strive for the integration of foreign language studies into f 
the university curriculum is well worth heeding: "Providing under-^^ 
graduate students with basic language skills must also entail a follow-up 
\ by providing heuristic models for the appiicalicm of these skills to other 
areas."^ The goal of the present paper is to e.\plore se\-eral ways in. 
which foreign language professionals could reach out into four other 
currieular areas: business, music, film, and interdisciplinar)- studies, 
Each area is, if not interdisciplinary, at least cross-disciplinary. This 
proposal makes some spr-eifie demands on the teacher, because our 
siiggesticms recpiire a huidaiucutal e\ aluation of competency and inter- 
• ests, a readjuslmciit of teaching strategics, and often a major change in 
the organi/atioual structure of courses and e\en departments. Obvi- 
ou.slv, not every indi\ idual cau leach all aspects of a curriculum. There 
should be no question of abandoning one's a- a of expertise; rather, the 
challenge at hand is to cliscoxcr new ways to approach and to enlarge 
upon that expertise. 

Business and Foreign Languages 

♦ 

The recent nio\c to di\ersify traditional foreign langu.igc offerings has 
iisualb- been greeted enthusiasticalK by students concerned about the 
rele\ance oi their course work to future careers. College students nor- 
mally reali/.e that business firnrs probably will not hire them solely on 
the basis of language skills. But, a speciali/ali'Mi in business adminis- 
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tration, for example, coupled wnh a minor in foreign languages, is an 
attractive credential for the prospective employee interested in woi'k- 
mg for multinational corporations. 

Foreign language departments should be considering business-re- 
lated language courses geared to students in international commerce 
as well as to their own majors in the applied track. Such courses are, also 
beneficial to those preparing for careers in the growing tourism indus- 
try: travel agents, hotel, restaurant, and airline personnel What follows 
is an outhne for a course in "business French," although the syllabus 
could be easily adapted for other foreign languages! Faculty retraining 
in current commercial practices would be minimal: one could enroll as 
a special student for summer work on any of a number of American 
campuses that offer the degree of Master of International "Management 
or take short courses available in Montreal and France. 

Prerequisites and Aims 

The business French course described below necessitates successful 
-completion of beginning college French. Before enrolling, students 
should have a solid backgrownd in grammatical structures and an active 
knowledge of basic vocabulary. As a second-semester, intermediate- 
level class, Business French could l)e offered on a separate track-an 
option in addition to the traditional intermediate-level class in literary 
or cultural readings. This new course itself could ser\ e as a prerequisite 
to one in advanced business French or directed independent readings. 

The course should be designed to convey information in French 
about basic commercial procedures and to point out contrasting ele- 
ments of Anienean and French business practices. All four basic skills 
would be emphasized to encoiuage students to become {inent in speak- 
ing and understanding French., lo increase their active vocabulary by 
the inclusion of new eomniercial terms, to become adept at translation 
into English or French business correspondence, and to improve writ- 
ing skills through the composition of soni(> model letters in French. 

Content and Format 

Keeping in mind the intermediate level of the course, the instructor 
should spend the first week rcN iewing material that will phiy a signifi- 
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cant role in business French; dates, numbers, and expressions of time 
must be fully mastered. Students need practice throughout the semester 
in working with all units of the metric system and with currency ex- 
change, rates. Simple conversion exercises could be presented using 
French p'onunciation for various international monetary units.. Other 
introductory material could include a short unit, on world geography 
with emphasis on French name?r " rountries and major cities. Vocabu- 
lary pertaining to ordinary oF nipment pould also be introduced 
very early in the course. 

Once this material has henn ^sented, the rest of the syllabus 
could be organized into sevt ght different units, with topics 

graded in increasing difficulty. first unit might l)e devoted to 
the termiiiology of communications with a short lectir/c given in 
French on the unique functions of the T'ostes et Telecommunications. 
Students would learn various polite rejoinders top telephone conver- 
• sations ("Ne quittez pias/' "Jc vous ecoute'*), and then could use 
doubletrack tapes in the language laboratory to answer the telephone 
"optnator" on the recorded tape. In studying the French po^(al system, 
students would address envelopes, and practice writing abbreviated 
messages in French for telegrams. With no exact American counterpart, 
the Compte de cheques postaux (CCP) should be thoroughly explained 
and then later discussed in connection with bank checking accounts, 
since it is found on business letterheads and is frequently used as a 
means of pa}'ment in business transactions. Informative brochures on 
long distance calls and postage rates, as well as money order and tele- 
gram forms are easily available from any post office abroad and-could 
be distributed in class. 

In order to make the newly accjiiired vocabulary an af tive part of 
the students' conversational skills, scvcm uI related rolc-playing situations 
could be intcM'spersed throughout the semester to simulate conversations 
an American would have upon arriving in Paris for an international 
congress. The "businessperson'* could telegram arrival time, confirm 
hotel accommodations by tt^lephone, anange for cai* rental, exchange 
currencv, order meals, and the like, 

A large portion of class time would be devoted to commercial cor- 
respond(Mice, emphasizing three areas: (1) familiari/atiort with French 
correspondence fi)rmulas and* letter format; (2) letter writing in 
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French; and ( 3 ) translation into English. By studying models of French • 
business letters.liitiKlents would. pinpoint and memorize typical official 
bushiess jargon. To supplement material in writing manuals, the m- 
structor is encouraged if) compile a personal file of authentic corre- 
spondence from FrencJ companies. Frecjucnt practice in translating 
French letters into English will insure student comprehension. At the 
\ conclusion of this unit, students should be expected to compose simple 
business let'ters.iu French, co\ ering all phases of transactions. 

B\- focusing on cc)m'eying information orally imd in writing at the 
same time, a unit on emplo) ment possibilities could begin by having, 
students decipher job announcements in classified advertising. French 
weeklies like Lc Point, VExprcss, and Lc Xi\uvd Ohservateur provide 
ample source materials in their off res (J'cmbloi. After familiarization 
with personnel voeabuiar\- (O.S., chef dc sckicc', cadre, P.D.G.), stu- 
dents could practice expanding the ad\eftis^ments into full-page job 
descriptions. Other class assignments might ihclude writing a curricu- 
lum vitae in French and acting out a job interview. 

More difficult topics such as transportation, the French economy, 
labor relations, and banking institutions would best be treated in lec- 
' ture form, using ini^tci'iid from contemporarv French civilization text- 
books and magazines. A copy of Faits et c'hiffres, published annually 
by Lc SoUvcl Ohservateur, furnishes current'statistics on the Frenck 
economy To \ary the format and check oral eomprehension at th^ 
~saine tinu\ a test used in the licence (/V/n^j/fz/v classes at French univer- 
sities could be adapted here. Students liear recorded \-ersions of the 
French lectures in the language lab and then write short summaries in 
English of what they-lune heard. 

Choice of Materials 

Since most business lexlbooks are still destined for either Canadian and 
liriti.sh readers or for Freiieli students learning I'.iiglisli. it might be 
beneficial not to be flepeiuleiit on one text, and. instead, he forced eon- 
tinuall)- to collect matiMials on. current Inisiuess practices. Instructors 
should take ad\antage of the many brochui-es a\ailable from French 
banks, sa\ iiigs and loan associations, and go\ cTument oifices and then 
distribute them' m elass or Use thein as \oeabulary source nia^^erials. 
Olher^classroom aids may iiieliule the introductory pages of a Hollin, a 
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Chaix (shows SNCF timetables), and a catalog for office equipment. 
The instructor could furnish lists of common acronyms (EDF^ PSU, 
CGT, etc,)^ and their meanings and names of American companies in 
France* The U.S. go\ crnmcnt documents §cr\*ice is another source of 
materials^ 



These suggrtsticms foi* a business French syllabus are based in large 
part on the evervda}' situations encountered by foreigners in France. 
The course material should be presented in such a way as to point out 
the small and-^eeniiugly insignificant cultural differences thai^re para- - 
mount to understanding the workings of another country. 

[usic and Foreign Languages 

'Make foi'oign languages sing'/* sounds Jikc the description of an 
afFecti\'e learning aetiv\ty for the classroom. It is not, but it is one of 
the challenges to a fojffign language teacher who seeks direction for 
the expansion of Ihe pioWam into difl'< rent areas. It is also an attempt 
to res^ptmd positi\'ely to\ the e\*er-increasing demands of prugmatic 
students for relr\ ancc^ andpracticality in their education. The following 
will explain the wlio and tiac* how of the practical relationship between 
foreign languages and music. 

Whop \ 

Language teachers too rarely\consider that they possess skills (in addi- 
tion to those used for translating) that could be valuable to various 
professions, IIowe\'ei-, a knowledge of applied phonetics is vktually 
basic to any serious involvement with vocal music. Applied phonetics 
(the substitution of phonetically meaningful symbols for orthographic 
couibinations) is also a routing* component of the foreign language 
teacher\s training. 

Most colleges as well as high\sch()ols offer Nocal tiaining to several 
groups of students: prospectise n^usic education majors, vocal majors, 
music-theat(M* majors, and students just interestc^d in learning how to 
sing. All of these-from the sing(M' hound for an operatic career to the 
hobbyist-are likely to be in genuine need, at some time or another, 
of the foreign language teacluM* s expertise* in applied phonetics. Most 
college voice professors will- readily admit their insecurity in coaching 
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" three languages (Italian, French, and German) and will be pleased to 
capitalize on an expert s knowledge. Otherwise, as they well realize, 
they could deny themselves and their students some of the interesting 
vocal repertory that has not been translated into English: nartiely, 

* French and Italian art songs and German Lieder. ' ' • \ 

In spite of the apparent need for special training, many music/ 
voice students have neither time nor desire for a four-year program to 
master two languages. Many content themselves with a kjiowledge of 
one langiuige, e^•c^\ though much of the vocal music they prepare for. 
lessons and/or recitals is in another language. Consequeu ly, the kind o|.^' 
course that will interest most music students is one in which pre-' 
vious knowledge o{ that language is not required." This notion is very 
difRx:ult for language teacher.s to accept but is very important for this 
kind of service course. Teaching for meaning here is superseded by 
teaching pronunciation and phonetic rules. The frustrations this limita- 
tion produces are actually less frequent than might be anticipated. Fur- 
theijmorc, there is often a benefit: many students are not satisfied to 
remain on the surface of a language whose proniuieiatiou they have 
mastered, and will rearrange their schedules in order to enroll in regu- 
lar language classes. 

The student now identified, let us discuss the teacher. French or 
German teachers who ha\-e alwa\ s felt confident explaining to begin- 
ning students that th(.' written vowel combination "au" is pronounced 
[o] or [au] arc already teaching applied phonetics in their classrooms. 
However, all language teachers will not necessarily want to become 
involved in this area. Although such a' course does not demand formal 
vocal training on the part of the teacher, it does require mof^e. than a 
p-assing interest in \ oeal music and its problems, and a working knowl- 
edge of phonetics, orthoepy, and jlie relationships between orthography 
and pronunciation. The teacher must also aeijuire an understanding of 
the differences between the spoken and sung language. Sexcral intro- 
ductory books" on the art of singing are a\ailable (see note 20) and 
should be consulted by the prospeeti\ c teacher. 

Hou? 

In order to succeed iii convincing uuisic colleagues that they uf^cd the 
skills of the foreign language teacher, the goals of the course mn>i| be 
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clearly defined. They arc to teach: (1) accurate sound production; 

(2) the relationship between sounds and their phonetic symbols; and , 

(3) tlic relationships between the written l:uignage-and phonetic sym- 
bols. One ea,n proniisc- n>Hlistie;ill\' that in ()ne*(Mnester (..with two class 
meetings per week), moti\ated stiideats will muster pronunciation and 
the basic rules of aj^plied phonetics; that they will be able to perfonn 
at least one song profieiefitly in the target language; and that students 
will be able to do basic- phonetic transcriptions. The musical score elimi- 
nates manv, if not all. problems of diction, intonation, and even pronun- 
ciation (in French, prcibleius with the nuite "e"), and therefore brings 
into reach what would otherwise- l)e unattainable goals. 

Elaboiiate equipment is not necessary, but access to a piano (and a 
student willing In accompany), a ptionograph. und some operatic re- 
cordings are \er)- helpful. Choosing a text might be- difficult, as few 
exist which th) not presuppose a knowledge of the language. 

The h)rniat of such a course for French \vould be divided into four 
mai'n parts.' First, the presentaticni of hidiAiduill sounds: the oral and 
nasal vowels. senii\ow(-ls, and consonants. The introduction of each 
sound must be accompanied by choral and indi\ idual repetitions, by 
th(- phoueiic .s\nib()l that rt-presc-nls it, and In I he most common writ- 
ten .spellings-of that sound. The sc-cond part of the course treats sound in 
context-words. Ih-re students must luue a working knowledge of the 
corresp()Mdeiic(- iu lween how the sounds art- writt(-n and how they are 
pronoimced. W ritten (-\'-r(-'ises for practice in transcribing .should be 
plentiful at this stag(-. aN should class tinu- devoled lo di-vtloping pro- 
nunciation skills. In French, this is the- moment for a discussion of 
s\llabincalion. silent final consonants, and the inlluencc- of the final 
nuitc "e. " The third part of lh(- conrsc- treats words in a eont(-\t. French 
teachers will w ant to. discuss souk- of th(- basic rnl(-s lor liaison i in smg- 
iiig. whenever the nmsic allows it t. At this poini fh(- class should begin 
singing nielodically sinipK-'songs. concentrating on ( (nrecl prcmunciu- 
tioii r;.dier than corr(-cl noU-s. I'olk songs are particularly appropriate: 
"SutI(^ pont d'Avipion" lor na.sal sowvis. 'Vvi-w jaccines" and "Lc- Hoi 
a fait ballre tan.bonr" tor oral nowc-Is. Le Bois du rossignolet" for the 
trilled "r" and oral vow( Is, and so on. 

The final s(-gment of Hk- i-onrs(- should constantly rc-view what has 
preceded, but also introduce- listening and indi\ iclual performance. It 
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is helpful to select rccoidiiigs b)' dineifnt artists of the same aria or art 
song (ospeciullv if one is a uatise speaker and the other is not) and 
eonipare tliem.'students slioiiltl ana1y/e the libretto phonetically and 
then listen to il lor pronunciation mist.ikes. Use of the language labora- 
tory facili s make out-of-dass listening assignments possible. The ' 
capstone of the com-se is the student's own performance of a spng or 
songs selected in conjunction widi the Noice teacher. Correct phonetic 
transcription of tlu- selection is .i preretiuisite for performance. The 
actual performance can be done as a class exercise, which provides 
the student widi an.^her performance opportunity, or as an individual 
exerci.se. Mi ambitious class might be interesled in listening to an entire 
operatic recording or v utching a live or telc-N ised operatic performance 
while iollowiug the score. In any case, the successful combination of 
music aud foreign languages is possible; 

Film and Foreign Languages ^ 

Fihn courses are largelx a result of d.e acadergk; and cultin-al revolu- 
tions of the mOs. In I'fJTO, Ksquhr maga/.in.> ran a cover showing a 
t(,uched-up photograph .,i St. Patrick's Cathedral with a marquee ad- 
Nrrlising Eas / lUdn: The caption lo this picture was "The New Movies: 
Faith ol Oju'children." During this period, the media emphasized the 
eultmal .significanc- of e..niic books, rock u' roll, drugs, and witehcra^n 
aud all of th.'se m.niiestalions of popular culture eventually worked 
their wav into the eun.cuhuu. but (ilm studies are among the few to- 
dax that' still have a seeure plae, in tlu' catalog.' Film studies have 
ehange.l, to.r For s.,m\- liim . N.'w York l imersity. FCL.^. and other 
inslilulions had lurn olhMiug coH.-ge er.-cHt lo sludeuts who watched 
Ilileheoek lilurs l-au.e In Inone an.l ll .i look to the streets to capture 
Ihrir <mn versions ol realilN on lilm. Dnriug ih." last decade, few 
s(h..ols would l.aNe d. ui.V a slud. ul th.' right lo study Or.son Welles 
a„ ,,,„al loolmg with Chaucer, For<-igu language teachers slundd 
take advaulag( of the aeeeplauee ol (ilm studies, especially today 
when, (lespile budgi'lar\ lauitatitnis, video hardware to facilitate film 
showings is proliierating in schools. 

Esquhr.s eo\er uav right; simleuts are interested in film, Many 
slnd mis who n.a.N be reliu lanl U. study a iorcign language will not 
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have the same reservations about stiidying fihti. For any teacher with 
an eye on enrollments, this aspect cannot be overstated. Once students 
have ventured into ii class taught b)' a language specialist, and once 
they have been introduced to the richness of cUiother culture by means 
of its films, their resistance to foreign language study can be substan- 
tially reduced. 

At the same time, students who already know a foreign language 
can benefit enormousl)- from viewing and discussing films in the lan- 
guage they are stud\ ing. Not onl)- does the screening room provide an 
attractive alternative to the language lab as'a place for hearing dialogue 
in the target language, studying films pnnidcs the student with an ex- 
cellent \-iew of the culture of the target country. In addition to the 
linguistic and cultural benefits of studying film, literatme teachers as 
well h-we potential rewards in cinema study. Much can be gained from 
a comparati\-e study of Frit/. LUngs Dr. Mabuse films and Thomas - 
Manns Felix Kndi or Maix^el Carnes Les Enfants dii Paradis and 
Bul/ac's novels. Discussions of ivorv of these fortuitous pairs-Bunuel 
and Lorea, Renoir and Musset, Eiseustein and Lenin, Antonioni and 
Pavese— provide \aluable insight into both film and literature. Of 
course, numerous films l)ased on novels can also provide material for 
study .1" 

For those who do not feel prepared to handle film in a classroom 
situation, there is a rap- 11; '(rawing and increasingly ;iecessible bibliog- 
raphy of critical w ritings i iilm.'" One must be awaie that much film 
criticism is devoted to the technical aspects of film-making, however. 
And the resultant jargon can become discouraging if one does not 
understand terms such as "decoupage," "kenworthy," and "pixillation." 
The more egregious excesses in the critical language of the new genera- 
tion of seniiotic crilicsl are ev<-n nu. • di.ilieartc ning to the novice than 
is truditioual film critic! m. Although it is certainly worthwhile to know 
about the sophisticated cinemat-igraphic style of Jean Renoir in I.-- 
Regie (lu jell, it is hardly essentiiil to an understanding of Uie oven 
more sophisticated portrait of pre-war French society in that superb 
film! Furthermore. man\- fine critics ignor" camera work and discuss 
films much as they would literattu'e. ' 

Institutions need not establish au enlue film studies program in 
order to teach a course w ith cnc to twent\- films in it. .Show Ciocteau s 
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Beaiittj and the Beast to a beginning French class, or conduct a semi- 
nar in the ncorealist movement in Italy using several films b\; Rossel- 
lini, De Sica, Pasolini, and Fellini in conjunction with literary texts. 
One can also teacxi a film course in a language department and allow 
nonmaiors to take it for credit in other departments (such as mass 
communications, comparative literature, or theatre). All it takes is 
cooperation between departments. 

New video tape recorders have substantially reduced the mechani- 
cal problems of showing a film to students. There is even a yideo-cas- 
settc-of-the-month club that recently offered Charlie Chaplin's Modern 
Times MS its first selection." Fhially, the matter of financing a film pro- 
gram is only a serious problem for those on the tightest of budgets. 
Numerous agencies rent first-rate, subtitled foreign films for $50 or 
less.^2 Manv ollbr special discounts if se\ eral films arc ordered or if no 
admission is charged. Prints of films can be purchased as well as rented 
from these organizations. The price is right; the hardware is available; 
student interest is high, isow is the time for a meaningful relationship 
between language teachers and film studies, whether it be a love match 
or a marriage of con\Tnience. 

Ittterdisciplinfiry Studies % ^ 

^^'ithin ever\- foreign lant-jiuigc department there are facult\' members 
who do not wish to move outside the realm o'' language and literature. 
After all, these areas are the foundations of their trainmg. Henry 
Rcmak points out a danger in interdisciplinarity: "We are presently 
engulfed h\ a . ave of amateurism in this country which extends into 
the teaching of courses and seminars by people who arc not fully quali- 
fied to do so."' ' Irulei'cl in any eflort to promote our discipline, we must 
not lose sight of our primary goal-providing a sound education. To- 
day's foreign language teacher, however, should seek to exploit every 
avenue of interdepartmental eNchange and cooperation. This may be 
■ .i.coniplished in several dilfereut wa\ s. from simple exchanges to devel- 
opment of new courses to reorgan'/.aliou of the entire curriculum. 

Guest Lecturers 

Teachers from other disciplines should be invited to the foreign lan- 
guage class; language teaeliers can also Nolunteer their own services to 
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appropriate classes outside their home department* An historian s or an 
artists perspective can enrich literary study, for example, just as a 
literary hackground is valual)h» in the study of liistory or of art. A dra- 
matic anah'sis of a phiy dir(»ctor is ofleu quite different from that of 
the literary analyst. If au EngHsh departnicMit offers classes in world 
literature, the FrcMieh teachcM' should volunlt^r to present Madame 
Booarij; tlu* Spanish tcnicher, Don Ouixote; the Herman teacher, Faust. 
For some studcMits, such a gu(»st lecturer may be as close as they ever 
come to a foreign language teacher. Other students might even be 
convinced to take* a language if they could see what language teachers 
are capable* of doing. We all know that foreign languages are an im- 
portant element of llu» curriciilar structure: \\v must become more 
assertive in demonstrating that conviction. 

New Courses 

CiUTicular changes should attempt to accomplish more than a renamipg 
of old coursers. The sin dents' needs and desires must be considered, As 
Stanley \\'erbow notes, "\\'e will bc^ expreted, and justifiably so, to 
relat(» those literary and cultural documents that we teach to the lives 
of these stndents and of the eonmiunity at large/'^** 

Teachers of literature* onght to considcM* two options. One of them, 
which does not dcmiand a change in basic materials, does require an 
adjustment of focus. Kolbert has suggested that reappraisal of course 
offerings take eogui/ance of the fact thai literature is more than belles- 
lettres: *\Stndenls interested mainly in llu* social sciences can be made 
to accept aii often concc^aled fact of literary history: namely, that liter- 
ary texts are not only art but also sociology, geography, history, anthro- 
pology, science, politics, and philosophy. Wv must use* lit(»ratuve as a 
primarv souiC(» of knowledge* and a.-^ an important resource for the 
understanding of culture and civilization/*^'' 

The Jiteralnre leacluM's olluM* sacred cow-teaching in English- 
should also be pos*iliv(»ly re\ ie\\(»d as an option. Literature courses in 
translation, too ()ft(Mi critiei/.ed for being pal(» imitations, of their more 
demanding paralhOs in llu» targc^t language*, do have advantages. They 
allow more students to be exposc^d to an important humanist, the for- 
eign language teaclu^r, and tluw eomplenuMil studcMits* knowh^dge. Like- 
wise, culture courses taught in English are accessible to rtiore students 
than are eonrses rcvslricted by a language barrier. 
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Nontvaditional courses, which niuy be entirely within the areas of 
language, literature, and culture, can be valuable curricular additipns.^'^ 
Keller and Ferguson report success with a "Cultural Introduction to 
Foreign Languages" dealing with the eonnnunieation process and pro- 
viding insights into the cultures in which other languages are spoken.^'' 
Classes in CJreek and Latin etymology can often attract large enroll- 
ments, especially students who plan careers in law, medicine, or the 
sciences. Short courses with a practical bent such as "Everyday French" 
or "Italian for Tourists" arc flourishing, providing a complete departure 
from the usual four-semester lo\-e-it-or-lea\'t'-it approach. Curricula 
need constant attention and re\ ision, not in order to sta\' al)reast of the 
latest vacuous trends, but to remain in touch with the ever-changing 
demands of reality. 

Teatn Teaching 

One of the most exciting possibilities for change in the modern curricu- 
lum is interdisciplinarity through team teaching. Just as the various 
disciplines can be bridged through special guest lecturers, so can those 
disciplines be allied more closel) b\' development of team-taught 
courses.'* 

English departments offer rich potential, since English teachers, 
like those in foreign languages, are well (jualified in literature and 
linguistics Courses in comparative literature might be developed. 
Studies of a particular genre or a uion enienf, for esample, arc enhanced 
bv a multiple perspectiv e. Too, source studies and ccmiparisons of hter- 
ary figures can be accomplished in greater depth when more than one 
point of \iew is represented. Thematicallx' oriented literature classes 
caitbe developed or eurielied. Historically, Europe and America have 
shared millions of citizens, lunnigrant literature is perhaps best under- 
stood when presented not b) an English teacher alone, but hi conjunc- 
tion with the old-world undiMstandiug o'f a foreign language teacher. 
A "Tsx ehologv in Literature" course could oiler eluiraeler analyses that 
a literature teacher alone could probably not supply. Philosophy and 
literature studies can be easily paired with the philosopher concentrat- 
ing on theory and meaning, the literature t- icher dealing primarily 
with creative reali/.atiou. Music, art. and lit rat4n'e can be united in an 
aesthetic study of a particular period or movement. 
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New Programs and Directions 

As departmental barriers are eliminated, whole new programs may 
emerge, Culture eourses can lead to formation of area studies programs 
and institutes, a concept cited by Fryer us holding great promise for 
foreign language^ dc^])artments.^'' Humanities programs offer almost end- 
less possibilities of curricular readjustment and innovation, In such a 
program at the Unix ersit)' of South Dakota, for example, sections of 
freshman com]:>ositiou are stalled by nicniib(M's of the Classics, English, 
and Modern Languages Departments, The assumption is that members 
of each of these departments are trained to teach verbal skills,'including 
English language usage and organizational writing. Literary selections 
arc used to illustrate common themes of study, but the selections them- 
selves are drawu from English, American, classical, or foreign literature, 
depending \\\^im the specialization of the instructor. The important ele- 
ment is that such a program recognizes and profits from the fact that 
the foreign language teacher is not merely a foreign language teacher. 

The last decade has becMi difficult, but its problems have brought 
' certain side benc^fits. During this period of shrinking enrollments, 
faculty dismissals, and program caucvllaticms, the foreign language 
teachiug professiou has embarked upon a course of valuable intro- 
spection and has fac(^d its challc'iigcvs with a good deal of positive 
conmiitment. But wv must dc^lenuiuc^ to remain in [hv avant garde of 
professional growth, not to bc^eonu* couiplaccMil and sc^lf-satisfied, M'e 
already know the* \ahi(* of our product. Our mission' now must be to 
demonstrate^ that wv cannot be isolatt^d from tlie mainstream of pro- 
gr(^ssi\(^ c*clueatif)n. KortMgn languages ar(\ and must remain, at the 
core of [iw basie emrieulum.^^^ 
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Competence in a foreign language is not often easily achieved* Indeed, 
language acquisition is a lengthy process, and for many students en- 
rolled in second language programs, fluency is never completely at- 
tained. Several vxplanali?)ns for this phenomenon come to mind: the 
relative difficulty of exposing students to the lan^iage in the quantities 
and settings found in th(? target culture*; the limited time periods de- 
voted in school to the subject inatttM*; and the small amount of actual 
skill development in the target language during those class hours. The 
foreign language teacher has \'ery little power ovcm' the first two limita- 
tions. Yet with regard to appropriate* use of ax ailabh* class time, teach- 
ers obviously do have control. Teachers can work primarily in this 
domain to inipro\'e the language* learning process and, hopefully, aug- 
ment the numbers of those* who can communicate fluentiv in the second 
language. 

''^^ The study re*porte*d he^re* was tuidertaken te) determine how teach- 
prs use class time* in foreign language* middle school and high school 

^ courses. The resulting infe)rmatie)n on length of time devoted to each 
language skill and on the relative* anie)unts of teacher talk and student 
talk in English and in the* targ(*t language* pre)vide insights into con-^ 
temporary language learning conditions. The findings discussed have 
InlpHcations both for te^achers and teacher tiainers. 
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lylethods 

Twenty tcocliers participated in the study. They were from a variety of 
schools in southern Wisconsui and taught in ureas that included upper 
middle to lower class neighborhoods, towns and cities, and different ^ 
school sizes.' During a sixteen-week period, observational data were 
collected from these participants on 864 class sessions in middle and 
liigh^ school French, Spanish, and German. Frequency of teacher knd 
student utterances was tallied for euch language during each part of 
everv lesson, and the t\-pe and duration of actix'ity were also recorded.'^ 

Results and Discussion 

As an initial indication of amount of speaking done by teachers and by 
students during these ^^e\ eral hundred observations, various proportions 
were calculated. As shown in Table I, English was -used about 21 per- 
cent of the time (approximately 12 out of every 60 minutes) and the 
target language about 79 percent. These data seem to indicate that stu- 
deuts are bring exposed to a relatix ely large amount of the target lan- 
guage during classes; >et, the findings show that not all of the avail- 
' able time is actual!)' being utilized for de\ elopment of second language 
competencies. Put into a larger perspective, this proportion of talk in 
English may ser\e to break the "cultural island" created to encourage 
students to'comniunicate exclusivel\- in the target language. Accumu- 
lated over the coiuse of the \ ear, it appears thai' much time diat might 
be devoted to enhancing language profieiene)' is not, in a certain sense, 
most effectively used. 

Also of interest are the proportions of teacher talk and student talk 
to total utterances in each language. Mrst, teachers spoke about 70 per- 
cent of the English used during the class hour, for approximately 15 • 
percent of the total talk; while student talk in English represents the 
feniainiiig .30 percent (6 percent of the total utterances). More impor- 
tant, however, is the finding that teachers make 61 percent of the 
uttei'ances in the target language, while their students use it only 39 
percent of the time it is spoken during eacli session. These data- would 
indicate that teachers are res])onsible for about two thirds of the utter- 
anees regardless of the- language and that students-individually, in 
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groups, or. a large group— are allowed decidedly briefer periods of 
time to express themselves despite tlieii* greater number and need, Fur- 
ther, results seem to show that teqchcrs, who have mastered the funda- 
mental language skills, spend more time practicing them than do stu- 
dents who have not as yet attained such competencies. While perhaps 
understandable, teachers are responsible for modeling, cufng, providing 
feedback, presenting Hstening comprehension stimuli, and explaining 
materials, all of which may be done in the target language without in- 
volving the class verbally. This apparent imbalance rnv.l J be viewed as 
contributing to the phenomenon of many years of classes resulting* in 
minimal competency. The conclusions drawn from data on particular 
activities and techniques that are conducive to increased student par- 
ticipation in the target language should be of help in alleviating this 
situation. 

Table 1. 



Percent of English & the Target Language 
Used by Teachers & by Students 



Language / V se 


Percent 


English used by teachers and students 


21 


English used by teachers only 


15 


EngHsh used by students only / 


6 


Target langyg^e used by teachers and students 


79 


Target language used by ieachcrs only 


48 


Target language used by studeiils only 


31 



The observational data collected from these class sessions proN'ide 
information on time devoted to, and amount of language used for, each 
of the four foreign language skill areas-listening, speaking, reading, 
writing-as W(^ll as grammar and culture, and information concerning 
possible activities used during iustruclitni in each. Results for each area 
are discussed below. 

Listening 

Although students are a.ssumed to be working on listening skills dinting 
all portions of tlu^ chiss condnvted in the target language, only actj\'i- 
ties directed specifically toward the de\ elopnient of auditory cliserimi-j 
nation,, word or sentence comprehension, and paragraph coniprelien- 
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sion were considered to be listeniiig activities for purposes of this 
study;'' Approximately 2 percent of the total available time was devoted 
to the development of these skills. 

Of the three Hst'Miiug activities noted, auditory discrimination was 
never presented. Oddly, such basic training in sound differentiation 
was not plainicd ut all, especially at the introductory levels because 
the ability to hear diH'crences is considered fundamental to skills in pro- 
ducing the sounds themselves.'* Class tii le devoted to auditory ti-aining 
was thus divided between word, sentence, and paragraph comprehen- 
sion, the former receiving nearly as many instances but only one third 
the number of minutes. This emphasis on the use of longer items fn 
context perhaps reflects a more communicative use of language, instead 
of the drilling of isolated or meaningless utterances. 

However, while teachers spoke considerably more than students 
during these actis'ities (70 percent vs. 30 percent), the target language 
was used 92 percent of the time-about the average for classes as a 
whole. The high frequency of target language use, as well as the more 
passive nature of listening acti\'ities,' would seem to suggest the use of 
such' exercises as mental and physical breaks from faste."-paced and 
more production-oriented speaking activities, ^^'ork on listening com- 
prehension provides for a high \c\v\ of exposure to the target language 
while requiring less actis'e invoKemcnt on the part of the students and 
the teacher. * " • 

Table 11. 



Toachingof Lisleninsi; Compri-hcnsion Skills . 



Instances/ Minnies 


Prnrnt of Available Time 


PiTccnt of avaihihli' tiim- 


10 


16.5 of 


2.0 


dcvoti'd to listciiiiic; 




7,600 




foniprL'hciisioii skills 








Use of listrniiifi; activilirs 








Auditory Disoviinination 


0 


0 


0.0 


Word/scntnur 


7 


51 


0.7 


comprclicnsion 








Parapapli compvi'licnsion 


9 


1% 


1.5 


Use of lan',;nayc; 'I'ca( licr 


T' 


•aehcv 


Student Studeni 


Knj;lisli 




I'aijilisl. 'larijct 

Lanijuagc 




Li 


irnjiiatic . 


6% 




72% 


3% 19% 
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Spedktng 

Unlike the pattern of listening skills development, the teachitig of 
speaking skills consumed about 24' percent of the available time, These 
Overall figures reflect emphasis on pronunciation and conversational 
manipulation in the second livnguage. The six activities seen as compris- ' 
ing instruction in speaking skills include; warm-ups, exercises ori se- 
lected sounds, Gouin series, dialogue's, guided conversation, and fr^e 
conversation. Exercises on the production of isolated sounds were least 
frequently provided, reinforcing the belief that foreign language teach- 
ers place little emphasis on instruction in basic sound differentiation or 
production. 

Free conversational activities were also infrequently scheduled, 
perhaps bccau.sc of more pressing needs to cover particular material or 
• due tcrahe relatively small number of topics that most students can deal 
witjj^ in conversational settings. Difficulty in organizing similar' activi- 
ties and maintaining speech in the target language ma)- also be factors. 
However, the limited number of speaking opportunities may explain . 
the difRcul'ty students have in dealing with language* in the anstructured 
target environment. If the implementation of, free-speakhig activities 
ebuld be madeNmore feasible, perhaps greater communicative ability 
would result. [ 

Of interest is the wide discrepancy in minutes and instances 
among alternativKmethods ior presenting basic materials. Fifty In- 
- stances (445 minutVs of dialogue work) were recorded, while only 36 
minutes during fi\'e sessions were devoted to Gouin series. The wide- 
. spread use of dialogue stems most likel\ from the emphasis on it in"— 
most textbooks. The Gouin series, although often comparable in func- 
tion, is apparently less widely known and rarely implemented. 

Receiving the nv)st time, altlK)ugh not the greatest number of in- 
stances, were guided con\-ersalion;il activities. Including question- 
answer and directed conversational work, these acti\-ities provide stu- 
dents with moderately contuolled exposure to the 'language while elimi- 
nating many of the problem ;;ituation.<i noted in the discu.ssion of free 
^classroom eoaversation. The remaining speaking activity, the warm-up, 
. received slighth' less time but was recx)rded considerably more often. . 
g'hc data suggest that the teaeheis observed began class sessions with 
|i brief, but often huniorous and easy oral introduction, 'rather thani 
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moving directly into the planned materials. While not revealed in these 
numerical datri", the warm-up activity seemed to help students recall 
their previous work in the target language and review the different \ 
^sounds, while reestablishing rapport betxyecn the tcachfer and the class 
as a whole. 

These six speaking activities were conducted 85 percent of the 
time in the target language, a high proportion, but not as high as that 
for work in listening compr(>luMision skill's. The overall percentages of 
language use and sunmiarics of the findings discussed above are shown 
in Table III. ' ' " . 

Tatlelll. 

Teaching of S|Wking Skills x 



Inslanccs/Mmuica Percent of Available Time 

Pcrcvnl ofaviinablo tnTio 237 1.846 of 24.0 

clfvutcd to spi-ai^iiig skills 7,800 

UseW speaking activities 

Pronunciation drill 3 24 0.3 

Free conversation • 3 52 0.4 

Gouin series 5 ' 39 ' 0.5 

Dialogues 50 4i5 6.0 

Guided conversation 64 671 9.0 

Warnvups 106 6^15 8.0 

Use oManguage: Teacher Teacher Student Student 

English target' . English Target 

Language Language 

8% 46% ' 3% - 42% _j 



Reading , ' - 

Data for this study were collected on only on(> ]\^\-)ccl of reading instmc- 
tion-reading aloud from a text. Like listening, n-ading was infrequently 
taught in the middle and high seli()()|s obsf-n ed. Sis;, percent of 'to^al 
class time was recorded for. such nuiterials ( see Table While read-' 
ing in ■the foreign language is primarily praetieed (mtsidcv of class, a 
sinprisinglv small amon-nt of tinu" is de\uted tu instruction in matching 
pronunciations with written forms. ; 

Most of the speaking during readjng instruction-was in the target 
language IHH perct>nt). Whilc>. higher t|ian the. av erage for all activities 
(79 percent), most is teacher talk rathpr than student talk (60'pc^rcent 
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vs. 40 jierccnt).. Speech in Enghsh most often was related to, corrections 
of student pronunci'nion oV cxpHcation/translation of difficult vocabu-' 
lary items or ^structures. Use of English, especially in these two areas, 
might be substantially reduced through increased use of auditory dis- 
crimination and, pronunciation drills to solidify student pronunciation, 
by systematic cuing of various types of errors and by more varied de- 
vices for explaining vocabulary items using visual aids and the target 
language. - . 

~ Table IV. 

' Teadiing of R(\iding Skills 

Instances/ Minutes Percent of Available Time 



Pm-ent df available time • 41 465 of 7.0 
devotee! to reading 7,600 j 



s 



kills/rcadine aloud 



Use of ]aiigua;j;e; Teaeher .> Teaclicr "Student Student 

Knglish Target English Target 

Language Language(^ 

T^r • 53% ,4% 36% 



Writing 

Instrhction in writing, the fourtli ijudio-lingual skill, consumed about 
2 percent of the total class time, l^kc listening and reading, this skill 

• seems not to Jjc emphasi/ed in coft-^^mporary programs. Waiting activi- 
ties for which data were recorded included transcription/dictation, 
guided composition, and free composition. 

As sho^vn in Table \[ these three acti\'ities received different aiilounts 

, 0^ emphasis. Free composition, like free conversation, was noted only 
once in an upper level class. While the organizational problems- inherent 
in free conversational activities arc* not so salient here, they could also 
be of concern to teachers in composition activities resulting in 
such cjonditions. Implications for stud(Mits' abflity in writing skills may 
be considered. 

Highly structured dictation exercisers received somewhat more 
attention, although still less than 1 percent of the av ailable time. The 
use of such sound/symbol matching exercises seems to parallel the use 
of oral reading activities; that is, both tliese histances; which stress the 
relationships l)etween sounds and letters, are given very little instruc* 
tionul time. 
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Fiimlly, moderately structured or guided vvritiijg activity was tlie' 
most frequently uscd-about 73 percent of the time devoted to writing 
and nearly 2 percent of the available time. Clearly, this style of insti-uc» 
tlon is preferred. ' / 

The amount of speaking in each language is shown in falDle V. 
Although the writing activities hud much less speech per minute than 
did exercises in the other five areas, this speech was not noticeably 
more or less in English, with the target language spoken about 79 per- 
cent of the time. It seems, then, that the introductory and explanatory 
remarks by teachers throughout their chusses were also present in the 
same quantities here. 



Table V. 

Teachuic; of Writing Skills 



Instances/ Minutes 



Percent of aviiilalilc time 
dc'voled to wj iliiig skills 

Use of writing activities 
Free composition 
Dictation a 
Giiidcd composition 

U.sc! of language: Teacher 

^iis 

1.1% 



19 



1 

6 
12 



173 of 
7,600 

•s 

42 
126 



Percent of Available Time 
2.0 



0.1 
0.6 
.0.2 



Teacher 

Target 

Language 

73% 



Student 
English 

4% 



Student 

Target 

Language 

13% 



Grammar - 

Skill instrjiction in the foiu" ba.?fc skills-listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing-comprised about Si^iercent of the available time, with the 
largest amount de\'Oted to speaking activities. Most of the remaining 
class time wasllevoted to grujumar inslrnction; that is, nearly cmc third 
of the available time was devoted lo e\planatious of grammatical 
.points: either deduetively. using rules, or inductively, using pattern 
practices and subsequent drills or application exercises. The data indi- 
cate that such pr.'\scntation of structiu'es comprises the single most Im- 
portant facet of foreign language instruction. 

Almost two thirds of the total speech during such periods was 
teacher talk, allliouglj only about 20 percent of this talk was in ICnglish. 
ytill, student use of the target language totalled less than one third of 
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the available time. These observations show that such grammar presen- 
tations are typically teacher dominated and that those individuals who 
are learning the content actually spend little time actively dealing with 
it» An attempt^maght be made to shorten actual presentation time> vary 
oral driUing techniques so as to reduce the quantity of teacher talk^ and 
allow for brief pair or small-group conversation periods during which 
students, having mastered the grammar point,, might use it in less 
structiu^ed an^^'more communicative settings. While allowing students 
greater practice time during the available hours, these techniques could 
also help teachers and students view grammar as a means of more 
quickly mastering a language rather than as the essence of the language 
itself. 

ft 

Table VI. , ' 

Teaching of Grammar ' 

Instances/ Minutes Percent of AvaUable Time 



Percent of available time 240 2,383 of ^ 31 

devoted to grammar/ 7,600 

Use of language: Teacher Teacher Student Student 

English Target English Target 

Language Language 
14% * 49% 5% 32% 



Culture 

Finally, cultural materials were included rather infrequently ^7 per* 
cent of the available time). These materials presented daily patterns of 
living rather than dwelling on the arts or history. Also, emphasis on 
understanding varied aspects of the life and people a student might 
encounter when traveling in the target countries may influence cultural 
instruction. 

Slightly more English {34 percent) was spoken during such ac- 
tivities, although the fact that almost two thirds of the presentations 
were conducted in the target language seems surprisingly high* It is 
possible that little culture was taught at the elementary levels or that 
the t' achers observed had developed methods for establishing com* 
prehension in the target language. In any case, teacher talk was greater 
In cultural instruction than in other areas. The .findings on cultural ac- 
tivities are summarii'.ed in TableVIL - 
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Table VIL 

Teaching of Culture 



Instances/ Minutes 



Portent of available time 
devoted to culture 



Use.of cultural activities 
Arts, history,, people 
Anthropological' culture 

Use of language : TeacTier 
English 

19% 



62 



4 

58 



531. 



Percent of Av ailahle fim^ 
7.0 



60 
471 



Teacher 
Target 
Language 
52% 



Studen| 
Englisli 

15% 



0.8 
6.0 

Student 

Target 

Language 

14% 



Other 

In addition to instruction strictly devoted to the six language areas 
whlA consumed overall about 72 percent of the available time, a sub^ 
stantial proportion of class time was distributed (as shown in Table 
VIII) among several activities. 



Table VIII. 

Otiier U.se of Class Time 



Instances/ Minutes 


Percent of Available Time 


Break activities-learning 


40 325 




4.0 


games, etc. 








Assigning/ correcting 

lipmevvork 
• 


102 600 




8.0 


Testing/ evaluation 


54 539 




7.0 


Other activity 


59 573 




8.0 


Unallocated time— trun.slation. 


152 




1.0 


managfincnt 








Use of language: Teacher 
English 

33% 


Teacher 
Target 
Language 
27% 


Student 
English 

18% 


Student 
Target - 
Language 

22% ' 



Conclusions 

In addition to the summaries and discussions presented to this point, 
several conclusions of a more^ general yatiu'c may be dri\vvn. The 
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fargest portion of available time in foreign language courses is devoted 
to the teaching of grammar, ^incc such structures are often the focal 
points of most textbook chapters, the centering of class activities around 
grammatical material seems to represent a reasonable approach. How- 
ever, the us^ of the targt'J language during sitch instruction is often 
teacher dpminatcd, and the apiount of English tcMuk to be high. Making 
presentations dear in the smallest number of words is a challenge teacht 
ers should try to accept; b)- reducing the 'teacher role, the total time 
available to students is augmented. 

The second largest block of time was devoted to varied activities- 
testing, correcting homework, games, and" organizational functions. 
Again, use of Engli.sh was high. Although one would not want Jo dis- 
continue its use, teachers might reduce this quantity of time by dealing 
efficiently with the munagemcnt tusks in\-ol\'ed. That is, less time could 
be de\-oted to correcting homework by encouraging self-correction from 
posted responses "to be briefly .^-hecked later by the teacher; taking of 
attendance might be done b\- a student dufing the first minutes of 
class, thereby freeing the teacher to begin the first activit)'. A short list 
of materials that students would need could be provided daily on the 
blackboard in order to reduce confusion at transitional moments. While 
secmingK- simple, such changes in the classroom routine might help 
teachers devote more time to foreign languages and less to classroom, 
management. Too, since questions and information needing immediate 
comprehenXion or response are custor.iarih' the focus of these periods, 
the tasks provide opportunities for more realistic use of languagjes; thus, 
a larger proportion of the target language might successfully be in- 
corporated. 

Speaking instruction received the third largest portion of class 
time-understaudabk' especially in light of current emphasis on com- 
municative competence. Vet the fact that this proportion is still under 
one quarter of the total available time and that cjver half of the utter- 
ances during instruction pei iods are spoken b\- the teacher are per- 
haps signifKunt in explaining the small number of students who actually 
become eommunicati\ el}' competent in l!ie second language-even 
though use of English during speaking acti\ ities is low. As noted above, 
fading of the teacher role, increased use of small-group activities, and 
drilling teclmi(iucs providing for student-student intcracticm (chain 
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dtill> role reversals, etc») could represent alternatives to cwreiit 
practice, 

Of the four remaining skills, culture ^and reading take up a rela- 
tively equal and comparatively small amount of class time, with teacher 
talk and use of English rather 4iigh in cultural instruction; whereas 
listening and writing instruction are allowed virtually no time* Empha- 
sis on communicative competence seems, interestingly enough, to have 
its manifestations exclusively in oral, rather than in all fbur, basic 
skills, and that as a prere^quisite, or at least a companion to speaking, 
listening has not received more emphasis. 

In sum, this analysis of what actually occurs during language 
classes may help in investigating the problems discussed at the begin- 
ning of this paper. It seems that the distribution of time in each skill 
does much in explaining lesser competence in certain domains, as does 
the infonnation on the quantity of talk in English and the proportion of 
speech in the target language by teachers rather than students* 



Notes 

1. Of tt population of 57 foreign language teachers Initially contacted concerning the study* 
30 expressed interest in pnrticipaling, Twenty were selected because of school locatlOi^ 
city size» and presenct'/absence of a studenl teacher, . , 

2^ All conclusions drawn from these data are based on the average number of utterances 
per minute for teachers iind sttidents during the activity or skill in 'cpjestlon. 

3. ' The less comnionlv known terms descrilnng activities for which data were recorded are: 
ivann-up-a short! often humorous oral activity conducted at the beginning of a class* 
sessltm; Gouin scrirs-ix mode of oral presentation linking a series of actions with appro- 
priate utterances to describe a chain of cvcuits; guided cnnvcrsatUm or compostUon'-' 
structured rjral or written work (rjueslion-answer, directed dialogue^ reconstituted 
sentences, and resunus which is controlled in content and structures); free conoersaUon-^ 
uuecmtrolled speaking thai vvonkl occur nalurallv in conversational settings. 

1. On this point set* R. i.. Pulitzer, Tmr/i/n^' Frcnrfi^An Inirndjitctlan to Applied Linguts- 
tics (Waltluun. Mass.: Blaisdell, 1965). 
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;E A Realistic Look at the 

Function of Grammar in the 
S Foreign Language Classroom 

iTa^f a K, Heilenman 

Vifginia Polytechnic Institute and State University' 

Oae day in clas'. as an informal experiment, I avsked two questions of 
my second-year students, all of whom had elected to continue their 
' study of French at the university level First, I inquired v/hat exactly 
they expected to be able to do as a result of having studied French. 
• There was Instant consensus-they expected, to be able to speak the 
langusge. Then I asked what they saw themselves doing to help attain 
this gd^l Again, instant consensus-they expected to learn the rules arid 
the exceptions to the rules and thenjo practice until, somehow, they 
kmvo French. 

And so was defined a curioijs paradox. Does one learn a* language 
by learning ahout a language? There is, after all, no difference between 
learning about history and learniiig history. On-the other hand, one per- 
ceives a terrifying distance between learning about skiing and then 
actually putting on skis and shoving off down the slopl^In fact, the 
difference is even greater. A person can learn about skiing and then 
learn to ski withbA the one necessarily implying the other. Similarly 
a person can learn about a language without ever being able to use that 
language (e.g., linguists studying a language as it applies linguistic 
^) theory); and a person can use a language without consciously knowtog 
about that language (e.g., native speakers with no linguistic training). 
The prbblem and the paradox for the foreign language teficher lie, 
x: , then, in deciding the relative importance hi knowing ahout a language 
^ in relation to the ultimate goal of proficiency in the use of that Ian- 
^ guage! Phrased difl"erently, what exactly is the function of grauimar in 
the foreign language classroom?* 
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Grammar Above- and Underground 

If the goals of thi?, foreign language classroom include a knowledge 
of language structure and the ability to comnninicate accurately in, the 
language, then grammar study is a natural and expected activity. 'In 
many cases, however, the study of grammar is undertaken for reasons 
of expediency, tradition, qnd despen^tion rather than from a conscious 
consideration of the alternatives. If a course is being taught toward a 
•specilic and limited gottl' such as haiDfJens in special-purpose iourses • 
(Spanish for the Traveler, Russian for Engineering, French-in-order-to. 
pass-thenflnal-exam), one has little difHculty deciding what to teach. If, 
however, only the vague and general goal of "learning French" or 
"learning English" exists, then the,task becomes overwhelming and the 
teacher tends to settle for what the book ofFeri or, at most, to ba«fe 
the syllabus on his or her own selection of grammatical points.* Ah 
though emphasis on constructing language courses along situational 
lines has increased in recent years, many teacher;s and course planners 
continue to construct a syllabus or to evaluate a book by its grammatical 
content and to plan in terms of \-crb 'tenses to be covered and pronouns 
to be learned. 

Accompanying the tendencyj^rganize course goals around gi'fim- 
matical constructs is the equally strong tendency to teach that which 
can easily be tested. In Frenbh, for example, agreement of the past 
participle is ii periodic visitor even in tho^e classroom.s where com- 
munication is stressed. \\'hy? Because tins particular point is complex 
enough to distribute students along a grade point continuum, it te- 
' mains relatively easy to test, grade, and teach. Similarly, as Howatt 
points out, teachers wjio choose to stress accuracy at the expense of 
fluency accrue an immediate and obvious advantage. "The pupils can 
be examined and tested to see whether they have acquired this accu- 
racy or not. Accuracy is simple to examine, nuiinly because it tests, 
grammatical rules which can easily be judged right oi- wrong, and so 
tests can be mnrked without too much argument. Fli^ency is almost 
impossible to mark fairly, which is a pit)' because it is a more important 
skill in most real-life*situations."2 

Thus, for reasons' of expediency, grammar becomes central to the 
foreign language classroom. IIowe\cr, another aspect of the giammar 
underground can be noted-the long-standing identification of foreign 
language teaching with the proscrljotive tradition in native language 
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(We, English) instruction. One note? with interest that educators, who 
are currently stressing a "back-to-basics" orientation in curriculum^ 
tend to see foreign language study as a basic intellectual discipline, the ' 
value of which resides in the linguistic insights It gives students into the 
nature of their own language. Max RafFerty, for example, has ascribed 
the failure of the audio-lingual approach (and by innplieatbn ^lU later 
methods of teaching a foreign language) solely to the fact diat students- 
had a poor foundation in English grammar. He then points out that 
mastery of ^"langiiage requires "explicit instruction in the principles of. 
. . . langu§ige . . . and this means grammar, sentence structiue, punctua- . 
tioii, and all the rest of it." Communication, m RafFerty's vi'Jws, may be 
important, but "it's far more important to learn to do a complex thing 
correctly and to know precisely why it's correct.^''' Students should, in 
^ other woflils, learn rules*. 

•And» in fact, many students have been and remain as happy to 
learn rules as any tradition^f^rammarian could wish. In 1957, Eugene 
Nida remarked that stud^^cbcl against using the foreign Janguage 
in the classroom because tKey are more familiar with reading and writ- 
ing and that, tq these students, grammar is un "easy way out."** Nine 
years later, Fishman pointed out that unremitti<ig use of the foreign 
language in the classroom may precipitate feelings of anxiety, anomie, 
\mCertainty, apd dissatisfaction on the part ©f studcfii;s.^ Christopherson 
concurred'ln 1973 when he warned of the pressures brought to bear on 
students through use of the direct method and the exclusion of all na- 
tive Itoguage interaction." And, finally, today's students appear to re-' . 
main as resistant to the increasing emphasis on functional language use 
as were their teachers when they were students. They continue to 
expect "that classroom activity will concern itself with matters of form, 
and bewilderment bordering occasionally on hostility [occurs] upon 
realizing that that's not always the way we do it.7 

A grammar' rttle can be learned as can biological phyla or mathe- 
matical equations, but performing in another language is^thifeatenine 
to inany students. Somehow, John feels awkward "talking'' German io 
Joe, whom he has"known for six years, much 1 ss to Rick who just moved 
here. School, so we have been led to believe, exists in order that students 
learn rules, reasons, and rationalesj-not in order for them to play gamgs 
in the name ol communicative competence. Thus students and teachers 
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tend to join the public al hirgo iiva conspirac)' to reduce language learn- 
ing to intellectuiillv acceptable yilcs and embtionally neutral regula- 
tions; these, in tnin' lend thcniscK cs rcadil\- to tcslingrovnluation and 
quantification, it is small wondcrlliat grannnar is-scen inany as basic 
to language sluds'-il's expedient, measurable, and traditioimrall at*^he 
same tlnfe! 

■ ' .% . 

Grammar as a Result 

\ 

One question n-u'iains: Does tlic, teaching of grammar achieve desh-ef! 
results? It the goal of language stud)- is the acquisition of insight into 
how a language functions, llicn ihe answer has to be yes. Students vv^o 
.sncvessfullv h'arn about llie grammar of a h)vt'\gn language will be bet- 
ter iubM'-ffiau those who do not) to appieeiate the subtleties and com- 
plexities of language in general; this aehicNcment is worthy in its-o^^D 
•rfght and is a valid goal of language in>truction in ^m academic getting. 

If, however, the goal is the prooluetion of students able to use the 
language at a fc\i'l sufficient h)r minimal conirnuuicalion with native 
speakers of a language, then the ausWer has to be no. The reduction of 
language to a sl'metural di'seription is possible; however, it is not pos- 
sible to reduee-a language user to a well-praetieed eouipendium of 
knowledge -about a language. Coutimn-d'aud stringent attention J:o. the 
rules of a foreign laugu;ige seldom elimiuale.> inaccuracy and error. In 
fact, students seem ;it jimes to persewre pm posely in making mistakes 
in the simplest and most straiglit'forwiy d ( from a pedagogical point of 
view). c(jnstritetions. Tims, the Spanish teacher continues to lament the 
persistent conbrsion bi tweeu ver and rstdi; ai^ the French teacher 
stands iu 'mnte awe of students' <ibility to use dioir as a past tense 
au\iliar)l^willi \erbs that ie(|uire r/ir-despite the suceesshil comple- 
tion of many atid varied drills and exercises. • * 

Although wrliaveesidenee tliat aihill language learners can bene- 
fit from the explieit teaching hI' grannnar.'* the extent to xvliich ;i con- 
scions knowledge of the rules eau be expeeteil to help students in 'heir 
attempts to master a languagi- is. at. best, pij^ileuiatieal. The rea.sohs for 
this state of afhiirs are juaiiy and \ aried. Fu st, the grammar presented, 
to learner.* is. of ik cessity. iuiomplele, Coutnuy to what is implied by 
language textbooks, must rules ;uc ' atlempls ;it explanation after the 
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facli'^ and have only partial validity when compared with daily laor 
guage use. A case in point is the formation of ycs/no questions in 
English,' In theory, the.auxil'iary verb is inverted or placed in frqiit of 
th(J subject to produce^this type of question (e.g., Are you going to the 
"Inovics?). The use of either the iavei^ed or the statement form* is not 
determined by a strictly linguistic or granrmiatical rule but rathk hyJA\e 
degree of certainty or presupposition possessed by the'questionef/That 
is, if Jack knows John is going to the movies, he will use the statement 
fomi; whereas, if he is uhsure of John s plans, he will use the Inverted, 
forrn.^^ To extend this example, consider the following sequence taken 
from a*beginj>ing French class: * ' 

Teacher: Quest-fe'qiie vouS faitq^ Icrtamedi? 
Student:, jo vais 7 . , (hesitation apparent) , 

Teacher: \'ous aller. au cinema ou pcut-etre que vous jWicz au football? 
Student: Oui, je vais au cinema* 

Teacher Vous allez au cinema. Et apr^s. qu*est-ce que v^us faites? 

The textbook, in contrast to actual intcri'ogative .isagc, states categori- 
cally that questions in French are formed b\' eithei* inverting subject 
and verj3 or b)' prefacing" the statement foi'ni with est-ce que, leaving 
tl]e student to choose between text and teacher as model As. Evelyn 
Hatch 4ias pointed, out, the 'infportancc 'of discourse constraints— the 
si?mantic and communicatixr functions of language stru^^tures at the 
suprasentential level— is just beginiyng to be studied, and aCtliis point 
it makes little sense to be dogmatic about the inviolability of context* 
free textbook g)'ammar.^^ ^ ^ 

Moreover, teaching and learning a foreign language remain colored 
by the prejudices of proscriptix e grammar practices of the past, It is, 
after all no more authoritarian to tell students that questions Ui German 
or French are formed accorcliiig to certain rules and then to base a 
gi'ade o;i the correct usage of those rfiles, than it is to insist upon the 
"gprrect*' use of lie and lay, sit and set and to test students on thelt^ 
mastery of the concept. In both cases, authority, right and wrong, and 
scholastic consecjuences are present. The on|)' difference is that the for* 
eign language [earner seldom has additional sources With which to 
compare the pronouncements of teacher or text. The result is a leqpmer 
who feels there Is a right and a wix)ng to the for(»ign language and who 
is likely to concentrate on forni j'athcr than function. The problem is 
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compounded by the ffvct that man)' of today's foreign language teachers 

are yesterday's foreign language learn"ers- learners who often 'feel'morf 

comfortable with the dubious^ certainties of the grammar book and th© 

knowledge that they know (Correct from incorrfecl;, than they do with 

the'appareot vagaries of naturally ocdafring language.- ^ 



' Leartfed 0/ Acquiffed? 

• ' ^ V ^ • \ ' 

If, theni conscious learning of grammardTi^.be helpful but is neit^ier 
a necessary nor a" sufBcient .conditicrfi for gaining pr€^Jclency in a 
language, what is? Krashen distingiiisfies between the^doiTscibus learn- 
ing of thQ rules of a language andi^he unconscious acquisition Qf its 
ftos and functions. According to his "Monitor Modfel," adults have 
the^s.s4ility of accessing two system^ in performing in a foreign. lan- 
guage? 6nfe s^'stem,,the monitor, is a consci6us proceSi^f^vKereby Jan« 
guage production is subjected tea kiivlo£ -'final control check" by com- 
paring output to what the l(fftrner kposys is correct ac^qyding^ the 
rules. The acquisition system, on tht? other hand, is unconscious, does 
not rely on overt knowledge, and is activ^n dl children-as well as 
(apparently) in the vast majority of adults. According to^thls model, 
acquisition prcced(?s learning with the learned system filling hi the gaps, , 
frequently through reliance on transfer from native language structures, 
'^oi'eign language utterances arc initiated by the acquired system and 
arc subfequently scanned by the monitor when time permits and when 
tlie focus of thesactivity is on form rather than.fu'»(-'tion. 

J\s, a productive system, the monitor is lintited in its parameters, 
All learners do not or perhaps Cannot access it, and its function appears 
to be restricted to items that have not yet been ac(|iiir('d and/or items 
'that. are relatively cas)' to learn and apply. Svich itepis would include 
the third person -s in the present "tense of English verbs, tlie use of i& 
after a negative in French, and pronoun placement when it differs from 
the native language. Nlonitor breakdown or unjleruse^vould th&s ac» 
count 'for the "little, stupid" mistakes that students. tend to persist in- 
errors that do not really hiiider communication but whose origin teach- 
ers cannot understand because they are toncephuilly so easy. Remem- 
bering to place the -5 on in dimes or 4o make" adjectives agree with 
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their noun vvoui^require use of thc' conscio|is systeiii— the monitor-' 

and students appear to difFer in the degree to which they can or will 

utilize this respiirce. ,.. ' ' ; 

Conversely, those areas of iunguage that teachers find difficult to 

explain ancl that students frequently, find impossible to understand may 

be resistant to conscious learning and control yet amenable to' 

unconscious acquisition. Research conducted by Krashen, Butler, Blrn- 

Isaum, and 'Robertson has indicated that, fo\ intermediate-level stfldents 

lemnlng English as a second language, the "more global 'or complex 

•aspects ofgi'ammar were likely to- be. acquired, wliile 'easy' rules and 

rules Covpring small syntactic domains would. tend \o be learQed.*'^® 

,^¥hat this conclusion means for the classroom teacher is that attempting 

to teach students how to manipulUtc'the preterite-imperfect distinctlpiji 

in French or Spanislwvill be relatively futile-a .fact teachers aheady 

know well. As Hox.'ptt has written: "in the end suceess i.n learning is 

a matter* of sufficient experience-gradually the -pvipil will come to 

"feel" the difference in mcaning^-bctwocn diffen-cnt forms of the verb. 

We cannot do much to help because in many cases we ourselves canna^ 

clearly desTribe the diffcr.ences in meaning that we idtuitively recog- 

nize/'^" . ' • ' 

Whither Grammar? . 

The debate concerning' the role of overt riile learning versus coVert 
languagp acquisitionJ^j ancient. The Middle Ages, as well as the eight' 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, held that learning thc rules necessarily 
preceded acquiring practical skills, while the Classical Era, the Renai> 
sance, and the early twentieth century relied instead on the^ develop- 
ment of an inttn'tive ccnnmand of the language before .atteofvpting any 
formal learning about it.''' At presvnt, language teachers often appear 
to be attempting the iour d,e force of doing both at o ce, that is, of 
trying to provide an atmosphere conducive to the acquisition of com- 
municative competence while simultaneously insisting upon a conscious 
j^knowledge of langtuxge .structure. 

Beginning with Sas ignon's study o^dig role of natural commufiica- 
tion in foreign languages learning,"' and eoiitiniring with re.-j^'arch into a 
natural order of morpheme ai(]uisit-ion amon^second language learner."^ 
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regardless of amount of formaltmining or nati\'e language," an Impres- 
sive amount of evidence lias been- accumulated pc. anting to the irapoT- 
'tailce of adequate target language input and sufficient natural language 
use in attaining a practical mastery of a foreign or second language.^^ 
In large ->ort," this research has paralleled the realization among those 
studying firs/ language acquisition that the gap between the habit for- 
mation of empiricist association (the original basis of audio-lingualism) 
and nativism, or the black-box theor)- of miraculous language acqiiisi- 
tion, can be bridged onl)- by looking yt what the child does \vith lan- 
guage and in what manner she or he uses it to establish ties with and 
manipulate the surrounding cn\'ironment, Jerome Bruner, a noted 
theorist and researcher in the area of language acquisition, has. sum- 
marized this viewpoint ^nd its relationship to learning a second Jan- 
guage in exceptionally lucid terms. 

There is an enoririiliis amojint of teaching involved in transmitting thp^ 
language, though very little of it has to do with language lessons proper. 
" It has to do with making intentions dear, as speaker and as actor, and 
with overcoming difficulties in getting done in the real woild what we 
vvijnt done by the mediation of communication. .And this is why learning • 
a second language i>-<o dilRcnlt. The moment we teach language as an 
explicit set of rules for generating well-formed strings out of context, 
the enterprise seems to go badly w rong. The rule in natural language . 
; learning is dial language is K irned in order to interae. with someone 
about something thcfts-o of you share.'.'' . ■ 

Nevertheless, I would argue for the place of grammar. in the for- 
eign language classroom, but for one which has a specified place, re- 
spected limitations, and the presentation of which is accompanied by 
all the natiu-al ianguage use the situation allows. \\'\\y should we con- 
tinue to emphasize grannnar within the limitations just mentioned? 

, First, there is value in learning aboi it how languages are put together 
and there are insights to. be gained from the ,s.tudy of a foreign lan- 
guage that cannot be derived from the study of one's own. Second, 
students expect to learn grammar, and teachers know how to present, 
drill, \uid test il. Tlnrd,.tlK' .study of grammar confers academic validity 

• on our classrooms. My point is not that the acquisiti-on of a foreign 
language withoid formal study of its grammar is either unimportant or 
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without intellectual merit. On the contraty, I am simply respecting a 
fact of scholastic life: one foreign language learned in the classroom • 
seems alwoys to equal two learned in the bush. 

How tlien should grammar be taught? Smith has suggested that 
tlie task of applied linguistics is, first, to reduce the arbitiarlness of 
laBguage b;' revealing as much of its system as ppssible and, second, to 
aid leai*ners by introducing sets of linked instructions that will teach 
learners to think their way through a linguistic conundrum.^^ A simple 
example concerns the necessity of distinguishing between the subject 
and the direct object of a sentence, a distinction that becomes of para- 
mount importance when attempting to decide which interrogative or 
relative pronoun* to use. Since students are usually able to find the 
subject with little difficulty, the algorithm would ^e: (1) find the sub- 
ject; (2) what's left is the direct object- As 'simple as this appears, it can 
save students much uncertainty when trying to decide whether to use 
qui or que in a relative clause in French. Another more complex exam- 
ple concerns the replacement of a nouri or noun phrase by a pronoun. 
Using French as the target language and assuming that the exercise 
requii'es the student to substitute a pronoun for the underlined word or 
words in a sentence, the algorithm would proceed roughly as follows: 
(1) Does the underlined portion consist of (I plus a person (i.e.,d 
Daniel^ au gargon, aux fillcs, etc*)? (2) If so, then replace with an 
indirect objett (m(?, te, lui, nous, etc.). (3) If not, continue. (4) Does 
the underlined portion consist of A or another proposition of place {en^ 
suf, clans, etc.)? (5) If so, replace by (6) If not, continue^ 

Obviously, students will soon'lcarn to do away with unnecessary 
portions of such a procedure, but the rate at which they do so will 
doubtless vary widely. It should also be emphasized that algorithms of 
this type make absolutely no pretense of leading to natural language 
usage* We have, after all, no evidence that a native speaker'of French 
proceeds in this or any other fashion when speaking or writing, What 
this procedure does accomplish is to increase the likelihood that stu- 
dents will be able to handle language anulytically-an especially Im- 
portfint accomphshment when one considers the analytic method by 
wMch foreign language learning is most frequently tested, Further, by 
giving the students the tools they need to succeed in the formal stucfy 
of a foreign language, we are encouraging them to continuCj and the 

^ ' it'- 
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longer they persevere, the more opportunity they will have to acquh'e 
a "feel" for language. ^ 
■ Thus, a major function of grammar In the foreign language class- 
room is to give students and teachers academically valid work to do 
>vvhile hopcfuU). allowing the' time necessary for natural^ acquisition 
to take place. Again, I do not intend to imply that the study cf gi-ammar 
is in any way unimportant; I simply mean to emphasize that one can 
expect formal rule learning to )-ield Uv,> ability to manipulate formal 
rules, while competent use of the foreign language in real-life situations 
is most likely to he des-eloped in those settings where language fs a tool 
for getting something done rather than the subject of discussion. , At 
best, the o\'ert learning of grannnatical rules will lead to a more efficient 
monitoring of the learner's output-again, not an unimportant goal, but 
certainly not the major one \\^ most foreign language classro*oms. 

Tlic study of grannnar for its own bxkc is valid; the study of gram- 
mar in order to acquire competc-nce in a language is unlikely to succeed. 
In order to learn to use a language, students will have to be exposed to 
infinitely more language in infinitely more ways lhan is the usual prac- 
tice. The conscious learning of grannnar ma)- load to initial success. 
Such success is, however, illusory and limited. IIow many students 
emerge from formal Kuiguage training with an\- real degree of compe- 
tence in the language they luu-e spent two to four years studying? Very 
few. Yet, we have ample evidence to demonslrale that "almost any stu- 
dent . . . placed in the appropriate milieu, gi\ en ample opportunity and 
the support of his parents, peers and teachers- eaij. successfulU' flff/«fre 
a second language."^' Given the situation in most foreign language" 
classrooms today, I find it doubtful that Svtudents will ever be able to 
emerge as eompeicut speakers of the target language based on formal 
, instruction alcjne. Tho\- can, howc\cr, emerge as knowledgeable lan- 
guage learners who wj^ll be able' to dcN elop and exploit "an aw^treness of 
langtuW both as a s\ steni and as a means of commnnieation," who will 
nnders^d that the study of grannnar is only a part of languagv-and 
that grammatical knowledge can cnlianee ones ability to communicate 
in that language-but who do not expect knowing (ihoiil a language to 
equal knowing that language. ^ 
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Teaching Basic Reading 
Comorehension 




M. Jane Greenewald 
Univefsity of Wisconsin, La Ctosse 



Since the wave of audip-lingualism swept through the foreign language 
classrooms of America, teachers have treated reading as a means to 
other ends rather than as an important skill in its own right. This prac- 
tice continues todav: foreign language students are still asked to read 
primarily in order \ give them something about which to talk and 
.write. 

To place reading at the hub of the language program and not seek 
to cultivate this skill deliberately and systematically is madness. 'Stu- 
dents who have to labor through every short story and novel they read 
are certainly not likely to develop muoh of an appreciation for Utera 
ture. Similarly, readers whbse imderstanding of a text is minimal at bes^ 
will not iind follow-up oral discussions intended to develop speaking 
' skills very profitable. In short, all the langiuige skills stand to benefit 
from the addition of a systematic approach to the development of the 
reading skill. In the following pages three components of such an ap-' 
proach are presented. 
^ Positive correlations between reading fluency and vocabulary size 

\ are regularly reported in research on reading.' It should nqt be at' all 
. surprising, therefore, that students themselves rate vocabulary dlfflcul- ^ 
Vj ties as their biggest problem in learning to read a foreign language.^ 
; Among reading specialists, the deficiency that second language 

students find so troubling is widely referred to as an "inadequate sight 
' vocabulary." Sight words are those which a reader can recognize "on 
sight," either within context or in isolation. The most efficient way to 
V expand a student's sight vocabulary is through direct instruction. 
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Sight words arc best taught prior to rather than durhig or after 
reading, since unfamiliar words are obstacles to comprehension. Re- 
moving these stumbling blocks enubfes the reader to spend less time in 
dictionary consultation and more in concentration on an author's, 
thoughts. The common practice of giving students a list of isolated 
words to look up as they read is definitely not recommended. 

The following steps are recommended for teaching sight words. 
After new vocabular)- items have been presented on the board or in a 
handout, they should be us^d orally in context and their meaning should 
... be explained and discussed. Students should also be encouraged to use 
the new words in sentences. 

Since sight words aie rarely learned after one or two exposures, 
they should be Veinforced following each reading assignment. Rein- 
forcement may take the form of vocabulary cxei'cises or ungraded tests, 
word games or cro.ssvvord pu/zles (preferably student-prepared), and/ 
_ _ , or Wi-iting activities that require use of the-nevvly learnetl- vocabulary.- 
Another means of developing sight word knowledge that is particu- 
lavjy valued by specialists is self-selected reading of materials written 
at the reader's independent reading level. These passages are om^ stu- 
, dents are able to read on their dwii wi'thcmt special assistance from a 
teacher. Sight word re\ iew can be ensured by proN'iding selections deal- 
ing with themes and topics that have been covered in class and by 
allowing students to reread faNorites read earlier. 

Reading practice with materials that arc well vvrthin the students' 
grasp will help develop their reading ilueney as well as strengthen word 
knowledge. Such reading experiences also ser\e to reward students for- 
their efforts to improve reading ability. ^ _ 

Since foreign language teachers aie themselves skilled readers in 
two or- more languages, the\' are often unable to' understand full)- the 
struggles and frustrations that their students experience in learning to 
read. The following reading pas.siigc has been espeeially devised to 
help teachers gain empathy for their students. It is' designed to help 
illustrate problems inherent in reading a text eonlaining many words 
that are not casil)- recognized on sight. 

Alt uh ripsc'CMU init tcini: alt {\\\\\\ kapituhl liicr vn Maclisun. un knnhm- 
biir ov U^ljjuslIaiU A N t' vsIuk)/ wcr clljyscust. A\\!il dell woith hiliri/tihmn 
yn Wciskonsciii. Klypli Kliaiisnlm whoo ow/.v \\\\ siiiawhl phisclir-pharm 
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nler Wubleno lead thuh phyte phor tacks braxe phor\stait btznusmuto 
whooze pvauphutz halve bin sclascht biekuz ov tbuh enuhvjee cbryssuss©. 
Uhtluu- kulinsyvnde svtazunze dgoined hym yn diemandeing ymledyate ^ • 
rheleaph nhov psutch pursonze. 'Jheings atoe knougb kwvte tupli phor 
■ • amhl ov iish ^•n hour Ivne ov endhcvuhr " hie kuhmplancdr's?ynsce phyool " 
iz knough an psutch uli priemeivulim, thuh kroudze dgust ahrnt ktuweing 
leyc thae yuste tue. Thatt pspelz itlawsuhz, yew gno. Thattze hweye 
thleze phoxe ahre hler."^ . 

Readers who succeed in making sense of the "phische-pharme" 
passage despite an inadequate sight vocabulary do so by putUng their " 
word identification skills to work. These skills are strategies readers us© 
to understand printed words that are unfamiliar. With a knoNyledge of 
word identification techniques, students can expand their reading 
•vocabulary on their own and thereby gain greater independence as 
readers, 



Phonic Analysis 4^ 

This word identification technique is useful when « sight word is not 
recognized immediately or when a word in the reader's oral vocabulaty 
is encountered in print for the first time. Phonic analysis involves apply- 
ing the rules of letter-sound correspondences to determine the pronun- 
ciation of a word in the reader's listening^or speaking vocabulary. Pho^ 
nic analysis also is useful for transfi^rring new words acquired through 
other word identification tcchniciues to the reader's active speaking 
vocabuUuA-. The most gcnrruli/.able sound-symbol correspondences can 
usually be introduced within the first few weeks of beginning reading 
instruction. The less Widely used rules and exceptions are best taught 
.as the need arises. 

Morphological Analysis 

Perhaps an even more useful word identification technique for for^ 
eign language students is morphological. analysis. This terni refers to 
the abilit)' to identify unfamiliar words on the basis of word form clues. 
Morphological analysis can be applied to cognates and to words with 
familiar prefi.xcs, sufflxes, roots, and iniiectional endings. 
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Cognate Recognition 

Cdgnates are words in different languages that are similar in meaning 
andyor spelling. For example, French and Spanish ccJgnates of the Eng- 
lish word "curiosity" are respectively curiosite and curiosidad* Since 
many cognates are not spelled exactly the same way as their English 
countei'partSj patterns of cognate correspondence will need to be taught 
to facilitate recognition. If a reader has learned, for example, th|it many 
verbs ending in 4enir in French end in -tain in English, it is then easy 
for students to determine the meanings of verbs suoh as obtenir, con- 
tenif, mk maintenir. • 

A four-step procedure for teaching students to identify the mean- 
ing of cognates is as follows: (1) Introduction. Students learn the con- 
cept of a cognate by calling their attention to the words in a sample te^t 
that resemble English words. Selected sample words are then used to 
illustrate the moi'e common systematic variations in spelling tjiat exist 
between the two language^. (2) Controlled practice. Special exercises 
should clearly illustrate the spelling rules that have been studied, (3) 
Practice in context. To facihtate transfer to regular reading situations, 
students are asked to read selected passages with the jingle purpose of 
Jdentif)dng cognates. Foil junior high students, this skill developrhent 
activity may be presented in the foi*m of 9 '^Cognate Race." The student 
who is tlie first;to find all the cognates is^declared the winner. (4) Fol- 
low-up. Whenever new cognates appear in a reading lesson, students.are 
encouraged to use morphological analysis to \Vprk out their 'meanings* 
They ai^e also reminded to check whether their guesses make sense in 
context. Students should learn to checV context so as to avoid being 
misled by false cognates (words for whigh meanings have diverged 
although spellings have not), ' 

As their stock of sightwords increases, students can begin to make 
use of it in analyzing the structure of unfamiliar words for familiar 
parts. For example, a readier who is familiar with le dos and le genou 
could use that knowledge in reading the foUowing examples to dQter- 
mine the meaning of sagenoidlla and le dossier: EUe se pcncha sur le 
dossier de chaise. / Ilsagenoldlla dans Veglise. The teaching of roots 
and affixes can be done informally us words that lencl themselves to 
stmctural analysis appear in a given text. 
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Contextual Analysis 

^ Am* * f 

Another powerful aid to vocabulary expansion is the use of contextual 
analysis. This term refers to a reader s attempts to understand the mean- 
ing of an unfamiliar word by searching the surrounding context for 
semantic and/or syntactic clues to its- identity. Unlikeyphonic and mor- 
phological analysis, which deal with teachable and transferabl^uks 
and generalizations, contextual analysis does not involve a set of rules 
that tlxe reader must learn to apply. Contextual analysis is a mind set, a 
way of behaving toward reading. What the reader must learn to de- 
velop is a cue-searching approach to reading. ^ 

One way to foster the cue-searching habit is through daily or 
weekly exercises that require an interpretation of nonsense words. 



Luc est \mirte\ parce qu'il a mange trop de pommes.lMirtS veut 



dire: (a) content, (b) gourmand, (c) mechant, (d) malade 
2. Tandis queul t'enmies hla campagne, moi qui atfne'Us'imt'- 
maux, je m'ti\crenis.\ISe crenir vent dire; (a) samuser, '(b) se 
fatiguer, (c) se plaindre, (d) pleurer 

» , Practice in using context should also be made a part of every read- 
ing lesson. When the text is previewed prior to the lesson to identify 
vocabulary for preteaching, a caref.ul examination should be made of 
the context in which e^ch. unfamiliar word appears. For words that are^ 
locatPfl in a rich contextual setting, direct teaching should be bypa^ed 
in favor of requiring the students to use context to figure out the mean- 
. ings oi the words for themseh'es. . . 

While a good sight vocabulary and well-honed word identification . 
' skills are important in reading comprehension, word knowledge alone is 
not sufBcient for adequate understanding of written discourse. The 
comprehension of s(^ntences and groups of sentences requires an under- 
' ' standing of the relcitionsliips between the words in a sentence and the 
sentences in a paragraph. 

The traditional tool for developing and assessing understanding of 
sentences and paragraphs is, of course, the oral or written question. 
Usually content-oriented, the function of questions is_to find out wlmt^ 
the reader has learned 'from the text. The compreliension -activities that 
I will suggest here tend, on the other hand, to be more process-oriented. 
Tliey are designed to give students practice in sentence, and paragrapli 
O reading strategies, that will be useful in understanding many different 
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kinds of content. By combining process-oriented exercises «nd content 
questions, teachers will be able to get a more complete picture of a 
reader s cmnprehension skills than would otherwise be possible. 

Sentence Comprehension 

Students can demonstrate their sentence reading ability by matching 
sentence halves in a meaningful way. The example below shows how < 
this technique could he used to assess comprehension of sentences from 
the 'phische-pharnie" passage. 

Example 

L Thclngs ahre knough a. yn diemandelng y^niedyate rhdeaph 

kwyte tuph phor psutch pursonze. 

2, Thatt pspelzllawsiJhz b. phor awhl ov ush yn hour lymf^bv end- 

3. Uhthxir kuhnsyrnde henihr. 
^sytazunze djoined hym c. yew gao. 

Senteiice understanding can also be demonstrated by matching 

sentences that go together. A dfalogue~sTtuatlDn^s illustrated^^^ 
Items on the left are listed in sequence* The responses on the right have 
been randomly ordered. The rea ler's task is to reconstiiict the dialogue 
in a meaningful fashion. In exercises of this sort, all plausible-answers 
should be given credit. Answers are indicated in parentheses. 

^ Example * 

L Alors man vleut Danteuil A. Cest difficile d dire, fal bem(toup 
qiCeshce que tu penses du aime Fez et Marrakech. 

Maroc? (B) , . B. Ce!^tiin^pays magnifique. 

2. Qu'eshce qui ('a fou cholsir C. Oh, je ne sals p,is, c'est trh different. ■ 
le Maroc? Tu n'en as jamais D. rai )'e^ii une invitation de mes cousins 
parlk. (D) ^ de Marrakech • 

3. Tutj &^ idle sad? (E) . E. Nan, avec les deux Derthier, en 2 CV. 

^a nous a prls quatre jours. 

To help readers break the habit of reading sentences as though 
thev were mere strings of isolated words, exercises such as the following 
aj-e useful. The reader s tusk is tp identify the anomolous word in what 
would otherVvise be meaningful sentences: (1) The next day step she, 
got up and went to school carl)'. (2) He looked for under his friendS. 
(3) Julie invited her brother six to join, them. 

.A student *s sentence-reading ability can. also be strengthened 
through practice in building ser'^nces from given words and phras.es. 
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I-n one gamelike exercise that has proven popular in junior high m well 
as In college classes, students are given an envelope containing word 
cards which'they reiri-ailge to produce a syntactically and senTahfcically 
acceptable sentence. Capitalization and punctuation cues are Included 
on tBe cards so that the begin ning a nd en d of t he sente nc e can be 



easily determined: | build"ing| H rpr^ctice] [s-entence| | develops 



"sentences I " \^ [sen'se| IreadeFs) . When very long sentences m 



used, tire unscrambiing task will be more manageable if the sentences 
are broken down by phrase rather than word by word. In small classes, 
the teacher may wish to check each student's work, but if classes are 
large, the instructor may choose' instead to include an answer card in 
each envelope. Since more than one^ plausible sentence mfght be pro- 
duced with any set o^^vord cards, all possible correct responses should 
iDe listed on the answer card. 

After the sentcAqes are checked, students reshuffle the caids, re- 
place them in the envelope, and pass them on to a classmate seated in 
another part of the room. The same procedure can be continued until 

every student has worked with every set of cards. 
.» * •■ 

Paragraph Reading, 

One way to check students' ability to understand discoiu-se of paragraph 
length is to insert u nonsensical clause- or sentence into a well-con- 
structed paragraph and ask the sl^idents to underline or cirble the state- 
ment that does not fit within the context of that paragraph. 

Paragraph iu;derstunding frequently hinge's on the reader's ability 
to relate anliphoric terms to the appropriate referents. Anuphora are 
grammatical substitutcl^for a word or gro-ipof words used earlier in a 
text.,A\'hen anaphora i3iay he a source of confusion in a critically im- 
portant paragraph. stu'U'nts-can be instructed to number them and then 
write the number of each over its antecedent. This labeling task enables 
students to note the relationships between the anaphora and their re- 
ferents that might otherwise be missed. 

Noting time relationships is one area of paragraph reading where 
foreign language students show particular weakness. The problem lies 
in their failure to read tense markers in \-erhs/' Mo'dified cloke exercises 
can be used to correct this reading problem. Three lo four tense options 
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hx selected vei'bs in a parpgj;apii-length passage are presented in a 
raultiple^choice format. As ^tudents riad the passage, tliey are^tq circls 
the most appropriate tense for each, of the tes** verlDS* TWfe passage wlU 
be easier to read if the options are stacked one on the other rather than 
listed from left to right: * 

did read 

' As students read the passage, theij are to circle the 

will read 

most appropriate form of the test verb. 

Sensitivity to organizational clues is also important in paragraph 
reading. Good readers are always on the jilert for transition words and 
other connectives that show how the ideas in a paragraph are related 
to one another. One way to make students more aware of organizational 
cues is extracf key connectiNtes and list them at the beginning of die 
passage. After students have read the passage in its mutilated form, 
they are to reconstruct' it by replacing the brg^nizational cues In a 
sensible fashion. 

Paragi'aph-building exercises provide another means of heighten^ 
• ing awareness of organizational cues. Students are given a series of ran- 
domly ordered sentences which they form into a logically arranged 
paragi'aph. Credit should be given for all plausible constructions which 
show that the reader is able to make sense of the text. The skill-building 
activities tKafiiave -been described hei'C Avill be more beneficial to the 
students if they are cK)scly tied to I'egulur readiiig^assignments rather 
than presented as isolated exercises that are unrelated to reading prob- 
lems the students are facing in their duily Ij^mework. 

In the well-balanced reading program, content-oriented reading 
and skill development .work are mutually reinforcing, ^asic s.kills 
learned and practiced in exercises especially'designod for skill building 
are transferred to reading assignmiMits where they are refined. 
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Notes 

1. See. for example, Dale D. Johnson flinci P. David Pearson* Teaching Reading Voc(M(mj 

(New York: Holt. Rinoluu t Al978). 
a, Carlos A. Yorio. *'Soine SoiVccs of Reading Problems for Foreign Language Learners,^ 

3. Text adapted from a course handout by K. L. Dulin. University of Wisconsin. Mndtson, 
The convent ionjdly spelled \Wrsion is, as follows; **At a recent meeting at the capitol 
here In Madison, a number c^f legiskUive issues were discussed. All dealt with tourism 
in Wisconsin. Cliff Carlson, who owns n suudl flsh-farm near Wabeno, led the 0ght for 
tax breaks for state Inisinessmen whose profits have been slashed because of tb<? energj' 
crisis! Other concemed citizci^s joined him in demanding inunediate rc^lief for LUch per* ' 
sons; 'Thfngs are no'w (juite tbugh for all of us in our line of endeavor, he complained, 
**^ince fuel is now at such a riremium^ the crowds just aren't coming Hke they used to. 
Tliat spells losses, you know. That's wbv all tliese folka are here." 

4. All text material is from Maril -nu Rayl Marie-Antoinette Li(itier, and Pierre J. Capretz, • 
ALM: French, Level Three, '2nd ed. (New York: Ilarcourt, J3race, 1971). 

5. June K. Phillips. ".Second Lijnguage Reading: Teaching Decoding Skills,'' Fordg/a 
LrtngVfgt' Anntf/5.8(ly75).pp. 227-3a. * ^ I 
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Most forelgn4an|[ua^e tefld^is-a^sunrit that visual aiclspave some bene* 
jficial effepts on seeoncl language learning.^ Various suggestioi\s for using 
visuVl materials can bfe found in most methods texts, Wl cojarses on 
aiKHo^isual insfructional techniques ave^fundaiTlentartojmany lorel^n 
langwage education progit\i)'^. One cViterion for textbook selection is 
often the*extent to whidi the book fs illustrated with colorful photo- 
graj^is and tmaginatl\^drawiags* ^^oreover, il!tef€st^i the learning 
styles .'and prefd'cittos of individual students lias Igd foreign language' 
educators to consider the particular benefits visueri support for thSir 
*'eye-mifided" sCudents! In an article on learning resources for language 
tea%e|f> Harry Tutble attests to the profession's assumptions about the 
^ usei^ilness of such aids: •^"Fwcign language students can beilefit from 
many types Oi visual m^JteHiil . , . the still or flat pictiire can prove to 
. k{ rich resource in ihe foreign language classroom,"^ , * ' ' 
fs^ ^ Little experimental evidence hits been obtained to validate Tuttle s 
assumption. We have virtually no cmpfrjcul basls^for promoting the use 
of visuals as aids to comprehension in t]\e second -huiguuge; m fact, we 
know practically nothiilg' about how students benefit ,(at all) from 
'•^^ visual materials^ • • . ^ j \ ' * 

Tl)e laclc of i'csearch knowledge about the«^fFccts of visual aids e^- 
♦ tends into the area of reacliilg comprehension in thc.nutive language as 
\v^as in the foreign langujige. The extent to vyhich visual matrria.k* 
enhance 'reading comprehension among' young /learners in. their first 
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langimge Is stfll to be determined, even Uiough Interest hi the question • 
joes back many years, fn 1936, Kess GoQdykoontz discussed the rola of 
pictures in first language reading comprehension; she remarked tliat 
although pictures were supposed to "enrich experience, supply visual 
imagery, contribute to the text, ensure mer.ningful feadfJig, and add -to 
undcrsUuiding and plcasur.-," the; specific contribution pictures make to 
,reuding oompi'Vhcn.sion had not yrt been clearly identified.^ Forty-three 
years laler, little progress has been mad^in clarifying their role. In a 
recent article j-cvicwing the Jiterature on beginning reading, Samuel 
W'cintraub notes that most shidics on the role of-illustrations in readers 
never really treat thcAjuestion of thdr specific-utility as aids to reading. 
He comments upef5i;si'\ci-al studies that appear to address this issue and 
pohcludcs:" "None', of these studies gives us the final answer or even 
provides direction.""' 

* fn lerms'of second language comprehension, reason exists for con- 
jcpture about the total e[Fecti\ cuess of the picture- as means of con- 
veying specific meaning. Tardj;- |Tji'nnls.out the \ arious ambiguities and 
possible interpretations that tan be.'attached to e\en the "clearest" of 
visual materials; in his estimation', nui)' attempt to limit students' inter- 
pretations of a gi\-en pjctnre to a single meanmg is more or less "doomed 

to failure."" - ' V . 

. Jtt<lok not follow, of course, that foreign lajignage teachers s1ioulct">* 
>. stoi'i using pictoriaUupport in iheii' classrocmi/ jnsi because they lack 
evidence hjr.lhe u'tility of \-isual aids in language instruction. Many 
' qucstiojistPelatmg to the role of \ isual maleriids in language comprehen- 
■ Kioii X'vicUMitly remain linanswored. In order to elucidate the. possible 
eontribution pictorial aids make to the language acquisition process, a 
series dfit'iubiusecl studies ifi necessary. Specifically, \ye need'to de- 
termine "the elleel's of \ i>^ials on both listening and reading comprehen- 
sion, as well as on \ ()cabniar\ learjn'ng in both the first and second lan- 
guage. Classifieation schemes^ need to be prepared to define visual 
materials aci:ording to type and f^4nction. The rPile t)f size and color in 
visual materials should l)e determined. as^slionJd the differcntiKl effects 
of photographs: earloous and line drawings. 'Studies should be designed 
to deUirmiiie the ('fleets of si'tiucncing and integration ot \-,i.suals withlti 
textual materials and to.e\anu'ne the relevance of illustrations to the 
content of the passage. • , 
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In 1976 a study was conducted by the author relating specifically 
to the effects of several types of pictorial contexts .^n reading compre- 
hension measDres in beginning college French. The following section 
of this essay presents'the results of that research. 

Related Research 

Two areas of the theoretical concern that have important implications 
foran approach to reading in the second language classroom are; (1) 
the nature of the reading process; and. (2) the role of context and or- 
ganization in language comprehevision. ' ^ 

In Goodman's view, reading is a selective process in vvhich tlie 
reader uses his knowledge of the language to associate graphic > . tD 
syntactic, semantic, and phonological cues/' He does this 1 JccckI ^ 
the graphic cues he selects, storing them, and subsequently tt. . ) 
asjsociating them with future decoded selections, Frank Smith hyi)w.Axe- 
sizes that the efficient language user will tal^e the most direct route to 
his goal of comprehension b\' sampling pieces of language, predicting 
.structures, and testing them against the semantic context already built 
up fiiom the prior material/ The reader then confirms or rejects these 
hypotheses as further language is processc^d. According to Carlos Yorio, 
the\ factors involved in the nati\'e language reading process include: 
(1) knowledge of the language; (2) ability to predict or guess in order 
to make correct choices; (3) ability to remember the prev ious cues; and 
(4) ability to make the necessary associations bc^lwc^eu the different 
cues ^elected.^ • ^ , " 

In tlie foreign languag,e reading process, howe\ er, these' factors are. 
modified, B'(*cause The reader s knowledge* of tlu^ targc^t language is less 
pp'-fect than l^luit of the native spc^akc^r, tlie guessing or predicting abil- 
ity necessiiiy to pick up the correct cues to mcnuiing is hampered. Fur- 
thermore, wrong or u)icertain choices of cues make associations be- 
tween the previous material andihe ongoinj^ discourse* more difficult. 
An additional problem arises ^en l^Aek of training and uufamiliarity 
with the new language shortens the memory span for foreign language 
material. A final factor to consider is that at all le\ els and at all times, 
there is interference* from the native* language.'* 

The foreign language read(*r is thereft)r(* at a disadvanlage for sev- 
eral reasons. Rath(*.r than recalling words and phras(*s with which he is 
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familiar, the reader is forced to remember linguistic elements that lie 
knows imperfectly or not at all. This act will cause him^o forget those 
cues to meaning much faster than he would in his native language. In 
addition, the second language reader must simultaneously predict fu- 
ture language elements and make associations with past cues-a slow 
and painful process for many readers -inexperienced in the second 

language. ^ 

Yorio supports his view of the modified nature of the second lan- 
guage reading process with data collected from a qliestionnaire admin- 
istered to thirty students at the English Language Institute. Respond- 
ents reported tliat they felt they understood wha^ they were reading 
while in the process of reading it but that they easily lost the thread of 
the passage, forgetting what went on before as they processed the next 
sentence. The learner is apparently handicapped by an overload of 
tasks; remembering what has already occurred, predicting the next 
events, and tying the two together. Concentrating on one of tliese 
\ . processes interferes with adequate completion of the others. 

If, as Goodman and Smith suggest, reading is indeed a hypothesis- 
testing process in which the reader selects clues to meaning and makes 
predictions about ongoing events in a passage on the basis of these 
selections, then it seems reasonable to suppose that the provision of 
supplementary clues (such as pictures) would aid the reader in the 
task of comprehending the foreign language. This assumption would be 
especially true if a picture or set of pictiu'es were to provide a concep- 
tual basis for organizing the linguistic cues to meaning. In that case, 
the reader would be better prepared to make predictions and to for- 
mulate hypotheses when encountering unfanriliar ^vords and expres- 
sions in a passage.' 

The role of context in comprehension lias been illu.strated by psy- 
cholinguistic studies. During four experiments in listening comprehen- 
sion in the native language, Bransford and Johnson showed" that 'com- 
prehending prose passages is facilitated greatly when appropriate con- 
text is provided.'? In all four studies, subjects who were supplied with 
contextual pictures before hearing a passage had significantly better 
recall scores than did subjects who were not provided with a context 
. or who were provided with one (vily afler hearing the passage. The 
subjects with the pictures also rated the listening passage as highly 
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comprehensible, whereas those without pictures found it very difficult 
to co mprehend. Bransf Old and Johnson felt that their results showed 
the importance of ofgaifiization in comprehension: 

It one generally chamcterizes comprehension as a process requiring 
appropriate semantic cont^ts, then the 'conditions under which existing 
sti'uctures become actnWd are extremely important. If a passage does, 
not.pi'ovlde sufflci/ettf'cues about its appropriate semantic context, the 
subject Is in a pvtiblem-solving situation in which he must find a suitable 
organization of liis store of previous knowledge.^i e 

Because foreign language learners are often asked to read and 
listen to unfamiliar, difficult, and unpredictable material, they will most 
likely fail to comprehend a passage unless they can find a suitable con* 
text or organizational'scheme. Additional contextual information should 
make the comprehension, task easier by providing such an organiza* 
tional scheme for the passage as a whole. Although a situational pic- 
ture does not serve as a translation, it can give the reader certain indi- 
cations about the relationship of g\ents occurring in the passage. Un- 
derstanding such relationships enables readers to make better predic- 
tions about what will occur and, climinate^-various hypotheses that 
would mislead them if such a context were not provided. The experi- 
ment described in the next section is designed to provide empirical 
support for the foregoing hypotheses. 

The Experiment • 

In order to determine the effects of certain types of pictures on reading 
comprehension in beginning French, a study was conducted in whicli 
six types of pictorial contexts were used as advanl-e organizers for a 
test passage. Four of the pictorial contexts are depicted iu Figures 1-4. 
Figure 1 represents a flashlight, an c)bje,ct directly related to the theme 
of the passage and representing the titll' of the stor)'. This picture was 
chosen to see what effect, if any, a single key object depicted without 
additional context had on reading conilireliension measures. Figiu'e 2 
dej^lcts a scene from the beginning of tlib story; it represents the action 
narrated in the opening paragraph but lloes not depict events beyond 
this introductory matter. In Figure .3, a Jcene from the main portion of 
the story is shown. Figure 4 depicts a sclene from the end of the story. 
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» Two other pieforial contexts were used in the- experiment: no picture 
was provided in one of these conditions; in. the other, students saw' a| 
Figures 2,-3, and 4 together, • y 

A 6X3 factorial design Was used in the study. Of tlie eighteen 
/ ' treatment gi oups ( 2V = 664 ) , six read the text in French and six groups 
fead tibe same story in English. The remaining six groups had no text 
to read. The 233 subjects for the six French treatment groups were 
enrolled in French 102 (second quarter, beginning doUege French se- ;| 
quence). The six groups in the Efigllsh textual condition provided in- 
formation about any differential effects the pictures might have on 
comprehension in the native language. The six groups with no text 
.provided data about the amount of information available in the pictures 
. themselves without. benefit of the accompanying written story. 

• Comprehension was tested in two ways. After the students read 
the passage and/or looked at the pictures, thfey were asked to take ten 
minutes to write a resum<^ of the passage in English, recalling as many 
facts'as they could. (This recall measure was scored by tallying the 
number of facts and legitimate inferences students made from reading 
the. story and/or examining the pictures. The list of acceptable facts . 
and inferences was generated from the simple prop9sitions underlying , 
■ * each sentence of the passage. Interrater and intrarater reliahilities were 
.99 and .98 for these talUes. A third tally was kept of all falsehoods and 
unacceptable inferences reported in the rcsum6.) 

■ After the resume was collected, studfents took a twenty-item ti'ue- 
false/ multiple-choice test that examined their comprehension of se- 
lected facts and inferences from the passage. Test reliability for this ^ 
recognition knowledge measure was .92. 

The story Itself was a 650-word passage-adapted from Sempe and 
Goscinny s reader, Joachlpi a des ennuis, and entitled "La Lampe dc 
poche" ("The Flashlight" title was provided in the experiment, 
however, because we have evidence that titles may serve as advance 
organizers and thereby enhance reading comprehension scores. A mini- 
mal number of lexical items and structures were glossed marginally in 
English to ensure that the text was at the appropriate level of difficulty ^ 
for French 102 students. 

The text used in the English textual conditions was a translation 
(by the 'r<isearcher) of the story given to the French students. In all 
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. three textual conditions, students saw one of the pictorial contexts ds"- 
scribed above. Pictures, drawn from illustrations in the text by the 

. researcher, were reproduced on duplicating masters and attached to 
the front of the two-page reading passage in the twelve textual con« 
ditions; in the six treatment groups where no text was provided stu- 
dents Were given one of the pictures or set of pictures without an,y 
attached reading passage. 

For the English and no-tcxt conditions. Psychology 100 students 
who were not presently enrolled in Frenclr. were obtained for. the ex- 
periment and assigned randomly to treatment groups. After the sub- 
jects were given fifteen minutes to read the. passage in the English 
groups, they wrote, a resume in English and took the objective test. 
The students .with no text were asked to look at the pictnre(s) and 
write a story suggested by the vi.suals. They also completed the twenty- 
item obji'ctix e test after the resume.s had beei i collected. 

In the French groups, the reading passage Was scheduled into the 
cour.se syllalnis by the French 102 coordinator. All instructors receivecl 
detailed instructions about the experimental procedures and wore asked 
to adhere to the time schedule and to follow directions explicitly. 

Pictorial treatments were assigned to each of the eighteen French 
classes (si.\ groups of three classes each) hy means of a ):imdom num- 
bers table. Students were given fifteen minutes to read the passage, 
ten to write the resume in Englisli^.and ten to complete the twenty- 
item objective test. 

Analysis and Results 

The obtained data were first submitted to a series of multivariate analy- 
ses of variance (MANON'A) to ensure protection against alpha error. 
Scores for the iiuniher of facts, inferences, falsohoods. and a total re- 
call score were recorded for the resimies. Scores for the multiple-choice 
; test and the true-false test, as well as a total recognitU)n score, were- 
also recorded. Table I summari/es the results of both the inuUivariate 
analysis and the follow-up uni\ ariate analyses of these scores. F-ratios 
are significant at the .001 lev el. 

An exiunination of the group means for both the rccalUmd recog- 
nition, measures shows that the v arious picture s had differential effects 
on reading comprehension hi both the luitiv e and the foreign language. 
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Scores on all the measures for the English text show no significant dif* 
ferences between groups, suggesting that the pictiuds did not differ* 
entlally affect reading comprehension in the native language. The 
scores vvere significantly different, however^ for both the recognition 
and recall measures in the French groups; that is, . different pictures 
hak different effects on compretension, The best scores were obtained 
when students had the prethematic context to look at (see Figure 2). 
The lowest scores were obtained when there was no picture. 

An analyst of variance on the error scores obtained from the 
resum(^s was also made, Tallies were kept of all th6 erroneoiB state- 
ments students made wher, summarizing the story in English, and there 
were significant "differences (p<,001) among the jix pictorial condi^ 
tlons for these tallies. The average number of errors made by students 
reading the text in their native language was less tlra.n:one per compo- 
sition. When students read the same text in French, however, signifi- 
cantly more errors wer.e committed when students had no picture or 
when they had the single-object drawing ( Figure 1 ) than when they 
had other pictures to which to refer. The lowest number of errors was 
committed by students having the prethematic context (Figure 2). 
This result is consistent with the findings on the recognition and recall 
tests. 

Table I. 

Summary of Analyses of Variance ^ 
' forTotal Recognition and Recall Scores 
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Discussion 

The results 6f this research indicate clearly that the differences between 
pictorial conditions depended on the language in which the text was 
read. Differences between scores were significant only when the, stu- 
dents were reading the text in the foreign language. No signifloant 
differences w^-c found among the six groups reading in English or 
among the groups having no text to read.'Only in the second language 
context were significantly difl^ererit scores obtained with the diiferpnt 
pictorial contexts. The research results can be summarized as follows. 

• • •A picture of some .kind hscd a significant positive effect on com- 
prehension of the text, but only when the passage was rejjd in 
the second langui^gc. Of all the pictures presented, the one that 
WHS most helpful was the scene from thel5eginning of tlie story 
- (Figure 2). This picture may have been the best visual aid for 
' several -reasons; it was infoimative enough to contribute cues 
to the overall, general moaning of the story without being con- 
fusing; it depicted events ivom the beginning paragraphs, which 
helped the readers organize their existing store of knowledge 
before rending the opening sentences; it provided a general 
context to the story, which helped students avoid making^ wrong 
or uncertain hypotheses about the events occurring in the pas- 
sage-that is, the picture ma\' ha\^ helped students guess tlje 
, meaning of words and structures with which they were un- 
familiar. • 

■ • The data also suggest that all pictures are not equally effective 
in enhancing comprehension scores in the foreign language. Al- 
though lui\ing a piflui;c of some kind was better than having 
none at all, the onI\' picture that made, in and of itself, a signi- 
ficant difference in comprehension scores was the prethematic 
conte.xt (Figure 2). None of the other pictures contributed very 
much to the understanding of the sfory as measured by the re- 
call lest. Perhaps these pictures were relatively im€eCtive for 
one or more of the following reasons: they provided cues to 
e\ cuts oceurring late in the story and therefore failed to suggest 
an organizational sclieme for the cTjiening paragraphs; they pro- 
. vided t(;o many addilioniil cues and were confusing; the single- 
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object visual contained too little contextual information to help 
sulDjects understand the story, seems that the best ^sual is a 
general picture, prc^fcrablv' from the beginning of the story. . 

• The kck of signfjficant dilTerence among scores within .tlie Eng- 
lish'fextual conditions suggests that, for a relatively easy text 
in the native language, pictorial aids may be superfluous. 

• The results in the six groups having no text to read suggest that, 
at least in this study, it was not possible to "read" the pictiu'es 
and score well on the criterion measures. Subjects with no text 
could not score above the chance level on the twenty-item test, 
land even the group with all three contextiial visuals still could 
not report more than six or seven facts about the story on their 

■■■ resuiiies. These data suggest that the piccures', in and of them- 
selves, did not give students pertinent factual information about 
the content. The advantage of having* pictures must have been 
due to the fact that thev served as advance organizers of a- 
general nature. 

Conclusions 

The" results of this-<study indicate that the choice ofA4sual "aid is ini- 
... ■ portant when illustrating reading passages in the second 'language. A 
•visual context that is general in nature and that provides information 
which can be utilized in the comprehension of the beginning para- 
gi-aphs is most lil<ely the best choice. It is important that the picture 
chosen to illustrate a passage docs not give too much information about 
the story content at once. A "busy" visual may contuse students. On 
the other hand, a single-object \isui\\ aid may not be wry effective in a 
enhancing reading comprehension for u passage. People, objects, and 
events need to be depicted jn some relationship to one another if the ^ 
visual aid is to be of any significanthelp to the reader. 

This stud}' is onls' one of many needed to clarify the role. of visual 
. material in language comprehension. If these results are replicated, one 
can deri\-e several clear implications for teachers and' developers of 
teaching materials. 

1. One should be cautious about putting a great deal of faith in 
the power of single-object drawings to aid learners in tas^ re- 
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quiring comprehension of extended prose. I do not mean that, 
the single-object dVawing is inefFeettve in vocabulary learning 
tasks. Further research- is needed to clarify the role of suck 
pictures in that domain. 
- ' 2. Textbook writers and publishers should carefully consider the" 
nature of illustrative materials used to accompany reading pas- 
sages. A shnple contextualized visual showing objects, people, 
and events in relationship to one another may be the^best choice. 
3. Teachers selecting textbooks and supplementary materials 
should examine critically the photos and drawings in terms oi 
their potential usefulness in comprehension tasks. Pictwe&iiliat 
"set the scene" for a 'reading passage will most likely affoixl the 
kiud of visual support needed by the inexperienced reader. 

Our profession often operates on the basis of intuition and as- 
sumption, and this may be as it should. I hope, however, that more 
research studies will be designed to help us clarif)' and support tliose 
intuition-^. In the domain of pictorial aick, many questions remain to 
be answered; tl^e language learner can o)ils' benefit from further Qx- 
plbration of them. 
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A Step Forward or Back? 

Ffk2 H. K5nig aAd Nile D, Vernoii 
Umversity of Nor/hern Iowa 



Translation and the Foreign Language Curriculum 

M©st teachers will probably agree that the elementary and Internie- 
diat^ phases of language instraqtion should be devoted to the devel- , 
^ opment of the four basic skills. A natural curricular break seems" to 
^ coine after die second yct\r in high school and after the third or fourth 
^ semester in college. Not many students enroll for composition and 
^ conversation classes past that point. Since traditional courses- in litera- 
yj ture, culture and civilization, and composition and conversation do not 
seem appeallfig to. the vast majority of students completing those first 
two years of study, something new seems to he called for in die -for- 
eign language curriculum. 

A course in written tmnslotioih we submit, has a definite place in 
. the basic foreign language curriculum. Such a course: (1) 'connects 
target language and mother tongu'c; (2) refines roadiivg and writing 
skills; (3) raises general awareness nf language and increases sensiti- 
vity to it; (4) serves as a vehicle to the teaching of culture; (5) adds 
an interpretive dimension to language learning; and (6) prepares stu- 
^ dents in a meaningful way for the study and enjoyriient of literature. 
The purpose of this paper is to present just such a course as we have 
devised it at the University of Northern Iowa. Before coming to that 
point, however, a few connnents on the n'ature of translation are in 
Vx^ order, \^'e should also note at the outset that we arc not attempting to 
develop a theorv of translation. 
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. . What is Ttatislation? 

While the question sounds almost .iliotbrical, when pondered awHle 
it loses its innocencci Some might say tliat translation puts sometiiing 
said or written in one language into another. But this statement makes 
•no reference -to form or style. A linguist iMy consider translalton bas- 
ically a decoding and encoding pro.cess. But this process- evades the 
options translators ha\'e, the choices they need to make. 

Every written traiislation starts out with a reading of the original 
text. Yet, this perusal is not reading fo^ enjoyment, information, and/ 
or retention, although all theSe elements may be involved. Translators 
who know that they have to traniilate a given jtext will read' initially 
for translatability. They will note potential problems and will attempt 
almost immediately to rearrange structures to fit another language, 
■for example, one were \o ask somccme with a good command of a sec- 
ond language, without an)' hints beforehand, whether the text just 
read would be easy to translate, the person 'can rarely answey without 
taking a second look at the text. Or, conversely,' if one were to ask a 
translator who reads a text and knows she has to translate it whether 
■ the lext was enjoyable, her answer would be unsatisfactory because 
thefe is a speciiil wa\' of reading a given text for translation puj-poses. 

So far,"theTprocess is simple. One hundred percent of , the input is 
provided by simeone else, by the author of the original. The reader 
is not called uJon for creative input, 

Just the cjpposite is truc-liowcver, when we write-encode-some- 
thfng; one huhdred percent of the input is, theoretically at least.Jieing 
provided by jus, ^^■c are totally creative. Yet when we translate, we 
obviously dojnothave tcjtal ereati\e freedom. Much, ftf the input, along 
with limits (|n the translator's creativity, is pro\'idcd by someone else, 
• Yet, it I not possible to ha\ e a final translation product that one 
could* call "|)bjective." Something drastic happqns to an original text 
after its 'deciding: "it goes through the brain of another human being- 
the translatjor, that is. In this way, both mformation and form inter- 
mingle f'rec/l)' with the stun of the trtmslator's own knowledge, feelings, 
attitudes', fniaginatiou, and \alues. Some of these clenlentsi are^added 
tionallv or unintentionally (mostly the latter) to the translatioji. 
her words, tlw translator not only acts as a ^catalyst, he or she 
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neci^ssarlly adds to or detracts from the original in botli content and 
form. The product, then, is subjective and the entire, process is usuaUy 
refew'ed to as "interpretation/* ' . 

Tlmt tevm means that choices involving a bjjsic selection of words 
have to be itade: the English word "put" has, in most languages known 
to us, five or six different meanings. i\Miether the h'anslator wants to 
6r not> he has to choose. Word order in vSpanish, German', or French is 
very much different from that of English The translator has to xiiake 
sti*uctin*al rearrangements and choices. Idiomatic expressions add color 
and ilfe^to a text; unfortunately, they seldom have exact parallels In 
other languages. The tramlator must deSide whether to find an equiv- 
al'enf or to circumvent the expression and thus lose some color, Most 
texts are written in a certain style 'or in a combination of styles. To' 
duplicate a certain level of style, or to write a . translation with any 
stylistic consistency, is the most difficult task of all But it is obvious 
what all these forced choices will do to the student-translator: tliey 
will raise his or her language consciousness aiid awareness, resulting 
in? a general sensitNity to that which is special and particular to a 
certain language. The translator will see that one of the creative forces 
of German lies in the fact that nouns cAn be combified in ever-changing 
new ways t-liat will have to be rendered' in English wifli th^ help of a 
clause. , . • , 

In the opinion of many scholars, language and culture are Inex- 
/trlcably interwo\'en. This view becomes \cr)' clear in classes on written 
translation; as a matter of fact, we ha\*e often found that 50 percent 
or more of a session is* used to explore cultuial implications, To begin 
with, there is the rather simple problem of a word ill one hmguage that 
dqjes not have a precise equivalent in another ( whick, incidentally, does 
not indicate that the meaning cannot be conveyed in a more circuitous 
manner). For instance, in \ arious Scandina\ ian nations, the boat is the 
main means«of transportation. Boats are to them what cars are to us, 
central in their lives, often used as a symbol in literature. The word 
*'boat," then, in an\' Scandina\'ian language, will have to be rendered 
In English wi^h **b()at,*' \'et ccmxeys to a t)'pical midwestcrner the 
concept of leisure ami thus is (|uite removed from the meaning of the 
original text. Translation recjiiires ti special aptitude and interpretive 
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sensItivMty; that Is, imagination .and intuition not normally required in 
language learning. 

. Refinement of two of the fpur -basic skills (reading and writing) 
is one of the major gojils of a course in written translation. Therefore^ 
we devote inore than fifty percent of class, time to %£lnslfiting from 
English into the target langu^age. What,/ then, is 4;lie ^oal of translatiow- 
from the target language into Khglish? 'First, sfudents often gain valu- 
able insights. into their own language. Second, 'tr^^nslatin^ into English 
adds significantly to the student's ability to deal with translations from., 
English jnto the target language. Third, we think that translation is 
mor- than refinement of skills, more than enhancing language aware-^ . 
ness, more than a vehicle to get cult'ural information acrpss; 'translation' ^ 
adds to listening and speaking, ;-eading and \vriting, a fiSftH (and we 
hesitate to sa)^ "si- •11") dimension: namely, the capability to .^onnect 
two fanguages. This practice results in an interpretive aptitude. \^'hat 
better preparation and training could there be t-he study tJf litera- " 
tare as a' work of art? And, of course, the ability to rendef something 
said or written in one language into another, conve\ ing the sam^ mean- 
ing while stri\-ing for similarit\' in form and tone is of increasing im-^ 
portan-e in a pol\ glot world with intensified international trade and" 
bulluial e.wliuuge. . • 

It should be clear that we refer mainly to the mechanics of written 
tra-nslation in this ,presenhition although at times we approach. the 
topic in general terms that s-^eni to include oral translation. AldioCigh 
bv definition related to the two other basic skills, oral translation shoijd 
have a role sittiilar to that of written translation in the foreign la'nguage 
curriculum. The primar\- emphasis in oi-af translation is on develop- 
ment of flnencN' and improvement of pronunciation. The "fifth dimem 
sion" is also - .resent here-but in a difFerent wa)-. FormalisHc and aes- 
thetic considerations are not ]ircsent to the same degree as in written 
transhnion: the tjualitv of individual choice is often sacrificed to the 
need for speed. 

Written Translation at the University of Northern Iowa 

Cent ral considerutifius ha\ e pros ided the focal point of our discussi(;n 
to thi.s point. Tliej|^'nuiiuing fyntions of this paprr will be devoted to 
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the course, '^Written Translatien/' as we have developed and taught it 
to* upper level undergi-aduate .and graduate students ut the University 
of Northern Iowa. - 

-PreUminanes ^ ^ 

The prerequisite for enrollment is successful completion of advanced • 
third-year composition, Written translation is designed for a sixteen- 
week semester, carries three un^ijt^f credit, and .may be repeated once 
--a fttctor that has contributed greatly to' the colu'se's success* Those 
students enrolling for^hc first time are integrated witli those repeating . 
it, as are the undergraduates \yith the graduates. Thus, the beginners 
learn from course veterans and have a positive example to follow. Fkst- 
time studenti^()AT\'cr, need to be assured that they are not competing 
for grades with th.e ex|7<Tienc^^d students; they arc evaluated on tlieir 
individual progress, with somewhat I'ess expected of them* 
• ^P^^9^^y^^^ class :psriods,avc spent during the first week discussing 
translation theory. The moiit important points covered includ-^f (1) 
the relationship between ^}(^ original Work, and its translation in terms 
of ideas, vocabulary, grammar, and style; (2) the translators limita- 
tions and freedon^; ajjd (3) the.translatableM's. the untranslatable. 

Matenals and Timing 

Materials for the course include scholarly essU\'s from journals; **how 
to** articles from magazines and newspaper^; light or trivial contribu- 
tions from social magazines or newspapers; fact- or cyenH^ports, edip 
torials and opinion papers and magazines; and, -achwtising from 
magazines and brochur(»s. This'liyt reflects not only the matetials used, . 
but also the order in which they are gi\*en for translation, ranging from 
least to most diflicult. 

Because of their vocabulary, scholarly articles, although often in 
fields about which most students hcive litth* knowledge, are by far the 
easiest to translate. Translators rarely need to make an interpretation 
of what the airthor writes and style* isliot usiuilly a variable. Translation 
of sdwlarly articles, howex er, does raise a ({uestion: Can one effectively 
, translate^ something about which the tianlator knows nothing? Our 
practical answcM* to the (juestiou is that we want it included in a^trans- 
lation course so that students can reach c()nclusionsJ^a?red on experi- 
ence. *'How to'' articles, such as recipcvs and hobby advice, offer some 

o • ' 
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of the same obstiiclos as scholarly articles because they often treat topics 
about which the translator may know very little. This material, none- 
t' eless, many times is accompanied by a text which may be light-.* 
hearted in nature. Thus, the translator is faced with some problems of 
word selection and style adoption. In these articles, particularly hi 
those dealing with recipes, clash of cultures may be a problem. A very 
big asset in the use of "'how to" articles is the practice they give stu- 
dents in the use of the imperative' forms of verbs. 

Essays of a light or tri\ al nature, such as those which appear in 
monthlv social magaines or in newspapers, have the advantage of often 
being more interesting to the tranlator, treating a topic about which 
he ma^• haN e some knowledge, and giving him an opportunity to build 
a vocabularvMhat will have high fre(inency of usage. Three obstacles 
are: ( 1 ) at times, needing to interpret what is meant by the language of 
iheoriginal;'(2) dealing with the variable of style; and (3) encounter- 
ing more clashes of cultures. «• 

' Factual reporting from newspapers and magaines is perhaps the 
most valuable of all tN-pes of material for building a vocabulary of 
high-frequency usage. In addition the joiu-nalistic style can prove diffi- 
cult .for those attempting to us(> it for the first time. 

Editorial writing is. thc> categofy of material that requires the 
greatest care in interpretation, hence in word selection. Style can be a 
verv delicate matter, since under- or overstatement can ruin an other- 
wisV .soiUul translation. This type of material demand.? the hi^ghest 
degree of knowledge of both languages; beginners in the course should 
work with it onlv toward the end of the semester. 

Advertising, while p^-rhaps the area with die most practical ap-. 
plication and "marketabilitv," provid(,-s the most difficult translation 
exercise and sho.dd not be taken lighlls . Not only does advertising 
offer linguistic and stvlistic challenges, but cultural considerations are 
unavoidable, as is the psvcholog)' of the field of advertising.- Again, 
however, exp.M-imenlitig .willi this category in a translation course is 
more valuable than staying away from it for fear of its difRcultlies. 

Procedures > .» 

The ideal schedule for a eoinse in written translation that mu.st meet 
for three hoiu's per week is to convene the class twice each week for 
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one and one-half hours. Because "translation Is done in this course both 
into English from another language and from English into the other 
language, the two-day plan provides one class period for 'each of the 
languages. Also, the one-and-one-hajf-hour period usually permits the 
class to finish a project in one session, wjieras the fifty- to sixty-minute 
period of the three-day plan rarely does. 

If overlapping scheduHng ci'eates problems for students with heavy 
courSe loads, the three-day plan is also workable. On this plan, tliree 
projects are done in two-week cycles. In jhe first cycle. Project I (e.g., 
English to Spanish) is begun on Mon4ay of the first week. If it is not 
finished on that day, twenty to thirty miniites on Wednesday are used 
for its completion. This practice then 'allows between twenty and sixty 
minutes on Wednesday for final discussion of Project L On Friday of 
the first week, Project II (e.g., Spanish to English) is loegun, and 
Monday of the second week is reserved for completion and discussion 
of it, Project III (e.g., English to Spanish) is begun on the second 
Wednesday and is completed and discussed on the second Friday. The 
following Monday is devoted to reviewing and analyzing the problems 
encountered in the first cyclje. On Wednesday of the third week, a new 
cycle is initiated.. Postponement of a new cycle can take place any 
time for the purpose of testing or of continued analysis of the preced- 
ing one. 

The length of the projects increases as the semester progresses. At 
the beginning, the usual length is between 200 and 300 words— a total 
that will double, bv the end of the semester. This does not mean that 
only short selections may be used. Rather, only an excerpt of a selec- 
tion will be required for translation. Limiting the length at the be- 
ginning has two reasons. First, it facilitates covering the material in the 
sixty to ninety minutes of time allotted for each project. As students 
learn to operate efficiently within the time structure, the length of the 
project can be increased. Second, students who cannot do a good job . 
on a short assignment will only multiply their problems on a long one; 
thus, they become frustrated and lose confidence. \\ c do insist, how- 
ever, that students read all assigned selections in their entirety^ even 
though only a short excerpt ma\ be required for translation. 

The* same project is assign^d to the entire class for translation. 
Comparison and discussion of an individuars translation is then carried 
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out in small groups of four to six students each. The purpose of the 
small groups is threefold: ( 1 ) less time is needed to cover the material 
in a group of fcxur to six than in one large grdup of fifteen to twenty, 
five; (2) each indi\-idual can and must be heard from during the hour, 
a practice the large-group sti'iicturc does not 'ensure; and, (3) the 
■ small-group atmosphere can help the indis-idual student to gain con; 
.fidence, since it is generally easier to demonstrate one's work and/e- 
ceive and give ci ilicism in the smaller, more congenial setting._^X 

Comparing translations consists of all students in the group taking 
turns reading two or three sentences from the material being translated, 
their translation of those same sentences, and then giving the other 
members of the gi-oup the opportunity to read their versions of ^he 
same portion or to comment on what they hear. A brief discussion, 
usually ensues as to what N-ersioRs aiv preferi'ed and why: , 

Beginning students tend to be h)-percritical and to read different 
versions which, in the final -analN sis,' difTei- only slightly from others 
and arc a matter of personal p.-eference. The instructor's task is to keep 
this practice to a minimum. Vqy the sake of time economy, he or she 
must continnallv ask students to cite only substantial difl^erences. 

As alternative translations of selections are read and discus5.ed, 
students are expected to make note of points they wish to consider? 
By the class period after a project is completed, each student is to do 
whatever revi^^'ion seems ueeessa.-)- and to hand in both the first and 
revised- versions. This gi\es ihe.n the opportunity to weigh and incor- 
porate the desired alternatives. I^eciuiring that bclh versions be turned 
in allows the inst.uctor to'cNaluale how much of the translation W^s 
initially conceived by the student and the degree of inlluence exercised 

by the group. r i • c 

When each group coiupleles ils compaiison of translations ot a 
project, it will spend wliittever tiinc^it has on the second day reviewing 
the specific problems that arose with the translation. The following 
class dav, the groups are brought togelliei" and each presents its list of 
problems for llu-class to hear and discuss. The role of the histructor is 
to modei-ate the discussion and, at. the end. ad(l observations and con- 
clusions. Tiiese discussions may focus ou specific words or points of 
grammar in the sc-leclion oi" n'ia\- bc> more general, such as treating 
stvle, authorial toiic, cultural clashes, and others. • 
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Tlu'ee or four times during the semester, it may be desirable to 
give the students a selection they have never seen apd ask them, wl^i 
tile aid of dictionaries, to do a spontaneous translation. A class discus- 
sion of the problems encountered should follow. 

In addition to the translations done by the entire class, each stu- 
dent is. required to submit two individually chosen, instructor-approved 
projects. These are to be pjjepared outside of class and turned in during 
the final month of the semester. One individual project is to be trans- 
lated into English, the other into the target; language. Both the rough 
draft and the final version together with the original must be submitted^ 
Requiiing both versions gives the instructor some assurance that the 
student has worked alone during at least part of tlie process. 

Testing in this course is a debatable matter. Whether to test 
formally at all and the type of test to be used depend on the IdVel of 
student for which the course is designed and on the instructor s objcc-^ 
jectlves. When offered on the high school level, the objectives of the. 
coarse might be enriching vocabulary and refining use of grammar. If 
such is the case, testing can be objective, Vocabulary ^'inventories" can 
be taken casually after one or two projects are completed. Insti'uctors 
can employ a game setting whereby the students p- ^pare lists of words 
they have learned in the projects and go around cheir group asking 
peers to use those r.ame words in complete sentences. . ' 

Sometimes in high school, but more commonly in college, especially 
at an advenced level, enriching vocabulary and refining use of gi*ammar 
are objectives that are taken for granted. Explicit course objectives re** 
late to the students ability to gain increasingly more insight into the 
synthetic-creative process of .translation and. to become ultimately a 
relatively proficient translator. One method of testing that has proven 
successful is to give the students one of the selections they translated 
three to four weeks earlier. This time, however, they may not use 
dictionaries but can only rely on what they have learned from theii' 
previous ^vork and from discussions of it. • ^ \ 

The criteria foi' final evaluation in the course must take into 
account whether the student is enrolled for. the first or second time. 
More expectation is placed on the "veteran." The instructor must weigh 
the individuaFs progress from the beginning to the end. H'e must judge 
what the student offers as translation. But he also considers what the 
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student contributes to the discussion and the gra^p he or she has of 
concepts and problems regarding the theory of translation. This latter 
point may be less important in a skills-oriented high school setting, but 
very important in college as it relates directly to the widening of intel- 
lectual horizons. 

Tangential Questions 

Akev looking at the practical aspects of the course, we would like to 
consider .several questions that arise nearly every tiiiie we teach it. 

1. Can texts in a subject area the translator knows nothing about be 
translated properly? Yes, at least to a certain degree. Although trans- 
Fators may know nothing about engineering, they can render properly 
ti dc^JcripUon of a certain machine, piovidcd they familiarize tliem- 
selves with some of the key technical expressions; this applies to most 
areas of science, although consultation with someone knowledgeable 
in a given field is advisable. Texts in the humanities, especially in 
philosophy and theology, usuall)- deal ^vith ^•cry ins'olvcd conceptual- 
ization and are thus more demanding. 

2. Are there "untrcmfatable" texts? Yes,. especially in cases of heavy 
cultural interference. In a recent semester, for example, students were 
asked to 'translate an article from English to Spanish which discussed 
Elizabeth Kiibler-Ross; book, On Death ami Dijing. The expression 
"terminally ill" pro\'ed untranslahiblc in direct words. The idea, how- 
ever, could be rendered as el que m morir (he who is going to die). 
Mere, culiiu'e seems to be the issue: Spanish-speaking p(H)plc apparently 
have less tiMuleney to be euphemistic about death than we do. "Un- 
translatable" dors' not impl\- that meaning cannot be given; it merely 
indicates Unit meaning cannot be directly eon\e)ed without adding 
footnotes or explanatory sentences and clauses. 

3. What is the relationship between ori<i,inal and translation, or how 
far could or should the translation be removed from the original? New 
students in the translation course will inv ariably ask this basic ciuestion 
during the first class session. The answer is fairly simple: the translation 
should con^•ey the meaning of the original, preserving as much of its 
complexity ai'id as many of its nuances as possible. The translation 
should also strive to attain an approximation of the style, imagery, 
idioms, etc., o,f the original, llowcs'cr, form is secondary and, generally, 
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aspects of meaning should not be sacrificed for formal considoTatlons* 
Furthermore, the quality of language and style should be such that the 
vvork.of the translator can stancl*on its: own merits. 
4. D&,dl texts "lose' in transhilonP Another popular first-hour ques- 
tion, we must admit that most translations, even very good ones, do 
indeed lose some nuances, some aspects of the original in meaning and, 
especially, Jn form. AMiat most people seem to forget, hov^'ever,'is that 
the translator often adds nuances and aspects of his own. The outcome 
is quite often that a translation can be more lucid and cohesive than 
the original 'Examples abound, especially in literary translation, where 
translations are considered stvlisticallv better than originals. The* 
Schlegel-Tieck German translation of Shakespeare comes to mind, as 
do some translations into English of the Norwegian playwright, Henrlk 
Ibsen^ 

Are translations by groups of people or translations as teamtoorh 
possible? Yes. The St, James version of the Bible is proof. Translations 
of very lengthy texts ai^e often done by gi^oups. Usually each person 
is assigned a specific part. The problem is obvious: there will most 
likely be some inconsistency in style and modes of expression. Team- 
work is most often meaningful when one member of the team has a 
good command of the language of the original, and another, of the 
target language, In our experience, though, the best and most con- 
sistent b'ansla^ions usually are made by one hidividual. 
6» How does one choose and distrbiutc text materials to students with- 
out infringing on the new version of the copyright law? Many teachers 
ask this questioui We wrestle \vith it everv semester and have now ar* 
rived at [h^ obvious conclusion: we need a collection of translatable 
materials in English and the three major foreign languages in the U»S»! 
French, German, and Spanish. We are now in the process of compiling 

iuch a text and hope to ha\'e it ready within a year or so. 
» 

Conclusion 

A course in written translation in college and some introductory work 
In this area on the high school level should definitely be included In 
the postintermediate curriculum. On the elementary or intemiediate 
level, translation is indeed a "step back"; if taught systematically and 
well on the postintermediate level, it can be a "giant step forward." 



